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Editorial 


To what extent at this stage of the work missionaries 
shall turn their attention and devote their energies to what 
may be called eleemosynary institutions, is a 
serious and sometimes pressing question, and 
one not always easy to be answered. Wher- 
ever the religion of Christ comes it draws out the heart im- 
mediately to the weak and the distressed, and the problem to 
be solved is, Where can one’s efforts be directed so as to bring 
about the greatest good to the greatest number, or rather, How 
_ to bring the Gospel the soonest to all the people? Aside from 
the suffering relieved, or the joy brought into lives that would 
otherwise have been unutterably darkened and sad, the grand 
object lesson which is afforded to the Chinese by such institu- 
tions of what Christianity alone does, should always have its 
due consideration. Said a Chinese official to his wife as they 
were visiting a Christian Home for rescued Chinese women 
and girls: ‘‘Only Christian women do work like this.’’ It is 
well that missionaries are not all made in one mould or built 
after one model, else all would be wanting to do the same 
_ kind of work. While we question whether we are yet ready 

for any great movement in the line of philanthropic work, we 
rejoice that there are those who feel called to special work 
of this kind. We point to the Asylum for the Insane in 
Canton, to the Schools for the Blind in Peking and Hankow 
and other places, to the School for the Deaf in Chefoo, to the 
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Rescue Work in Shanghai, and to the orphanages now being 
established in various places as a result of the appeal of the 
Christian Herald, of New York, for help for the famine-smitten, 
all of which cannot fail to speak to the Chinese of a benevolence 
and a charity on a scale to which they have hitherto been } 
strangers. 

MucuH may be said concerning the evidential value ot the 
philanthropic work of missions, and the claims of such work 
upon mission Boards has frequently been 
urged as though its chief justification de- 
pended upon its effectiveness as the advance . 
agent of evangelism. While it is true that among the most 
prominent results of the work of medical missions, for instance, 
has been its signal success in opening the door for the preach- 
ing of the Word, it cannot, however, be too emphatically 
asserted that the inspiration and incentive to this and all 
philanthropic branches of mission service is something other 
than a missionary utilitarianism. The point of view which 
looks upon philanthropy as an advertising agent misses the 
essential connection between this work and the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. Christian philanthropy takes its rise in the fount 
of Divine love which ‘‘sacred pity hath engendered ;’’ in the 
example of our Master Christ. If the healing of the sick and 
the care of the destitute, afflicted, and deficient brought no profit . 
whatever to the cause of world evangelization, the work would 
be none the less incumbent upon the Christian church and no 
less a proof of the sincerity of the Christian profession. "There 
is no test of saving faith so final and so far-reaching as the stand- 
ard which Christ has herein set so definitely for His people,— 
‘*Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.’’ Every Christian who has not the 
humgnitarian spirit fails by so much of the fulness of life which 
is in Christ, and there can be no assurance of salvation where 
there is a lack of love and care for the afflicted of the world. 

* * 

IF the spirit of union in Christian service were demonstra- 
ted as it might be, how much more could be accomplished for 
Calon in Botan the helpless sufferers of China ? While it is 
tbropic Service, 2% possible for every mission centre or even 

every mission Board to sustain work for lepers, 
or for the insane, or for the physically disabled, there is no 
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reason whatever why general support should not be accorded to 
such institutions as already exist. Into work of this kind, 
questions of ecclesiastical difference need not and seldom do 
appear. All Protestant missions in China are glad to take 
credit for the philanthropic work which is being carried on in 
various centres of the empire. It is right, therefore, that all 
should rally to its support. ‘The appeal should come as much 
to individuals on the field as to Boards in the home lands. 
Whatever differences may divide us in our church organi- 
zations, we are at least one in our service of the sick, the 
helpless, and the poor. 
* * * 

THE Educational Association, which meets in Shanghai 
during this month, should not lack in interesting subjects with 
which to engage the energies of its mem- 
bers. ‘There are the problems of text- 
books both in Chinese and English ; what 
institutions are likely to arise as the result of the visits of Lord 
_Cecil and Professors Burton and Chamberlain; the status of 
mission schools before the Chinese government ; to what extent 
mission schools shall attempt to yield to the demands made 
upon their work for civil and governmental purposes, and how 
best to co-ordinate educational to other mission work so as not 
to hinder but in every way assist evangelism,—these and others 
are questions of the hour. ‘There is also the idea of one great 
central university for China, which has been mooted, and is 
likely: to arouse considerable opposition. Educationists may 
look forward to some interesting sessions and lively discussions. 

* 

THE Educational Association of China is an outstanding 
example of what voluntary effort carried on under good leader- 
ship and business conditions may accomplish. 
‘We should doubt whether there is anything 
parallel to the Educational Association of 
China in existence anywhere. When it is realized that the 
hundreds of books which have been prepared and issued under 
its auspices have been called into existence simply by the 
desire of missionaries in China to help the education of the 
people of this land, and that during the many years of its 
existence the Association has paid nothing in the way of 
salaries to any of the missionaries who have served it as officials, 
it may be seen what a monument of philanthropic activity this 
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Association is. The Chinese government owes to the E. A. C. 
a debt which it will ill enough repay if it carries into effect the 
suggestion, which we are very slow to credit, that it should 
refuse to concede the right of the franchise to the graduates of 
Christian schools and colleges. Such an act of ingratitude 
would be so unworthy of this great nation and so retrograde in 
character as to fill the minds of the friends of China with con- 
siderable doubt concerning the possibility of true progress on 
the part of the government of the Empire. 
* 

FOLLOWING close upon the Triennial Meeting of the Edu- 
cational Association will come the Christian Endeavor National 
Convention in Nanking, May 27-30, to be 
held in the pavilion recently erected for the 
revival meetings under Mr. Goforth. We 
trust it will be well attended and that a new impulse may be 
given to Endeavor work in China, which recently has been 
somewhat under a cloud owing to the absence of a national 
secretary. There certainly is a need and a place for Endeavor 
work and kindred organzations in this land, but the work needs 
men qualified to foster and to stimulate it. Not every mission- 
ary knows just how to form a society or conduct meetings 
for the young, and some, who have given the subject but 
little thought, may have concluded that present methods were 
sufficient if rightly carried out. The great aim and end of 
Christian Endeavor work is to develop self-help and stimulate 
to aggressive work among the Christians, to bring them into 
closer contact with one another and with the needs of the 
church. We trust the Convention in Nanking will bring out 
the salient points of Endeavor work and prepare the way to 
wider usefulness in the future. We are pleased to see that 
the parent society ljfs arisen to an appreciation of the needs of 
a secretary for China and has sent out Mr. and Mrs. Strother, 
who have recently arrived and expect to be present at the 
Nanking Convention. Their arrival is very opportune, and 
we bespeak for them a hearty welcome to China. 

* 
Events in Turkey are proving that the phrase ‘a blood- 
less revolution’ is likely to remain a mis- 
roee nalism omer. Whatever be the root of the trouble 
= which is now reported from the Turkish 
Empire, whether plots on behalf of the Sultan by his party, 
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or an outbreak of religious fanaticism or @ protest against a 
military oligarchy, it is quite evident that the constitution of 
Turkey is to be set forward through scenes of bloodshed and 
horror. It is a matter for regret that these risings have 
brought about massacres on a tremendous scale and that our 
brethren of the American missions at work in Asia Minor are 
among the victims of the prevailing agitation. The bond 
which appeared to unite all parties in Turkey in favour of the 
constitution seems, after all, to have been a very slender one 
and the cause is dependent in the last resort upon the reform 
sympathies of the army. The spectacle of the Sultan of 
Turkey prisoner in his own palace, a prisoner whose abdication 
even will create considerable difficulty for the reformers, while 
the army rules, is not productive of sanguine hopes for a 
peaceful future. What is evident is that the Young Turk 
party attempted rather more than the country was prepared 
to accept and are reaping the fruits of hurry. ‘Slow and 
sure’ would seem to be a very necessary motto for all who 
would undertake to build up national constitutions. 


* * * 


ATTENTION is drawn to the publication of an appeal in 
this number of the RECORDER issued by the Evangelistic Work 
Committee appointed by the Centenary 
 berncopeceneell Conference, which calls for a large num- 
ber of additional workers to the staff of 
missionaries engaged in direct evangelistic work. The 
committee has made careful enquiry into the needs of the field 
and calls for 3,200 men and 1,600 women. It will doubtless 
also have borne in mind the limited power of the mission 
stations and the present staff of workers to assimilate too large 
an addition of recruits. It is good to be reminded of the 
constant need for definite evangelistic campaign work, since 
evangelism must remain the fous et origd of the missionary 
enterprise and the whole mission propaganda has to be justified 
by reference to the direct command of our Lord to ‘go forth.’ 
Should, however, the increasing tendency to departmentalism 
in missionary work, evidenced by the desire for the Evange- 
listic Association, result in the development of anything like a 
breach between its various branches and that which is both 
vital to the success of all and an essential part of each, namely 
evangelism, the whole cause will suffer. 
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It maybe hoped therefore that this appeal will result not 
merely in an increase in the number of directly evangelistic 
workers, but will also serve to call attention to the need for 
the encouragement of the evangelistic spirit in all depart- 
ments of missionary labour. In this matter it should truly 
be said of all mission workers: ‘We are not divided; all 
one body we.’ The newly formed Evangelistic Association 
of China has a great work to do in quickening and helping 
to sustain the evangelistic impulse. 7 

THE account we publish of the meetings of the represent- 
atives of the Churches of the Anglican Communion recently 
held in Shanghai is especially interesting in 
view of the complete nature of the representa- 
tion to these gatherings, including as it did 
among its members a fair proportion of Chinese clergy. It is 
to be hoped that this is another big step forward in the 
movement which must ere long become general throughout the 
churches at work in China, for giving an adequate place to 
Chinese representatives in councils called to consider matters 
of church government and administration. The Chinese are 
capable and worthy of such a trust. 

Moreover it is becoming certain that many denominational 
difficulties and the barriers contingent upon inherited sym- 
pathies and race antipathies (however small these may be) 
will largely disappear as our Chinese brethren, both lay and 
clerical, come to the front in matters concerning the welfare 
of the church. The non-essential prejudices inherited and 
reveaied by the foreign missionary, which he sometimes is 
not sufficiently careful to avoid passing over to the Chinese 
pastorate, will the quicker vanish as the point of view of 
the Chinese Christian is brought to the forefront. The longer 
the delay in passing a share of responsibility on to the 
worthy and capable among the members of the church of 
China, the greater the difficulties are likely to become. All 
possible freedom should be left to the Chinese in the solution 
of the distressing problem of Christian unity, in the hope 
and faith that what has been among the most signal of 
the failures of the church of the West may be the crowning 
success of the far Eastern church. ‘‘A little child shall 
lead them.” 
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THE royal road to conquest in the sea of God can 
be no other than that which was trod by the Divine Founder 
of that kingdom. It is a way of unwearied 
effort, unceasing diligence, self-abnegation, and 
_ persistent prayer. The forces which make 
for the conversion and renovation of a people are not in the 
hands of those who are continually tarrying for signs and 
wonders, for the day of the expected outpouring of grace, when 
it will be their part simply to put in the sickle and bind the 
sheaves, but with those servants of God who, from day to day, 
through good report and ill, success and failure, in devotion to 
the Divine command, work faithfully in the vineyard. Such 
as these are the conquering legion of the Cross. 

Days of spiritual revival and of the witnessed outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit are the things which are given, grace upon 
grace, for the encouragement of the church and for the Divine 
testimony to the faith. They can never take the place of the 
dutiful daily service called for by the command of Christ and 
by the needs of men. No man can claim the gift of the Spirit 
whose daily tasks are left undone while he turns aside to make 
testimony to his claim. Obedience is the first thing the Lord 
requires from His people. ‘‘ Lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the feeble knees, and make straight paths for the 
feet."» The missionary of the Cross must be diligent.if he is 
to be a devoted soldier of Christ Jesus. 

* 


THE following statement upon Evolution and the Teach- 
ing of Scripture, coming as it does from one of the leading 
orthodox preachers of to-day, Dr. Campbell Morgan will, we 
believe, prove of interest to our readers :— 


I suppose no one to-day denies the fact that there is, as we have said, an 
evolutionary process in the activities of Nature. In the early days of the 
discovery there were not wanting those who imagined that this was the one 
and only process of natural activity. That view has been entirely abandoned. 


When we approach human life, and Biblical Revelation concerning it, the 
questions confronting us are: Does Science claim that man is the result of an 
evolutionary process, and of that alone? And does the Bible teach that the 
. evolutionary process had no part in the creation of man? 

To these enquiries I should reply, as to the first, Science does teach that 
there are evidences of ‘the evolutionary process in the creation of man, but it 
also recognises that there are facts in the being of man as he is to-day which 
cannot be accounted for as resulting from this process. 

As to the second question, I should affirm that the Bible does not deny the 
evolutionary process in the Divine creation of man, but that it does affirm that 
ere he became a man, in our full sense of the word, another process of Divine 
activity—supernatural—was employed. 
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Che Sanctuaryp 


“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avatleth much."’—St. James v, 16. 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am I in the midst of 


them.’'—St. Matthew xviii, 20, 


‘* Nothing is a more sure and regular 
indication of the birth of true religion 
in the heart than the nce there 
of a desire to do good. Desire to do 

ood is ‘‘the spot of God’s chil- 
n,’’ the spot which the inward 
operation of His grace throws out 
upon the surface of the moral con- 
stitution. No devout man ever lacked 
altogether this uniform mark of a 
devout mind. For did not our Lord 
go about doing good? And is He 
not our great Exemplar? And miust 
not Christian men seek in some way 
or other to do good if they would 
at all conform themselves to this 
Exemplar?’’—Goulburn’s ‘‘ Personal 
Religion.’’ 


PRAY 


For all Mission Philanthropies’’ 
in China that they may be carried 
on in the spirit of the Lord Christ 
and so be a convicting revelation of 
His mind to the heathen. 

For the people of China, that an 
insight may be given them into the 
true joy and blessedness of helping 
‘those who are any ways afflicted, or 
distressed in mind, body, or estate.’’ 

That there may be immediate and 
lasting good results from the recent 
itinerary from the Chefoo School 
for the Deaf; that the desire to do 
may be roused in those who have 
the power and means, and that the 
information given as to method may 
stir to action. (Pp. 243, ff.) 

For the blind, the deaf, and dumb, 
the insane, the lepers, and all who 
are afflicted, that means may be found 
whereby their afflictions may be tem- 
pered and used to their sanctification. 

For all schools, hospitals leper col- 
onies, and homes for the afflicted, and 
for those who work, as well as for 
those who come to dwell in them, 
that they may minister to the greater 
glory of God. 

That those who endure the rigors 
of pioneering in these fields may 
receive such encouragement and 
support from their fellow-Christians 
as will effectually dispel all° doubt 
as to the work being worth the 
struggle. (P. 247.) 

For an increased number of such 
institutions until the heathen shall 
know the true meaning of the words 
», Christian charity.”’ 


That the rebuke of dispen and 
hospital opportunities not followed 
up may be removed by the appoint- 
ment of such an in number of 
evangelists, both foreign and Chinese, 
as will enable the church to go into 
every home where the medical work 
has revealed the love of Christ. (P. 


) 

That the Home churches will realize 
the need stated in the Evangelistic 
Appeal and meet fully the demand 
for more men and women to emphasize 
the importance and to do the work of 
the direct preaching of the Gospel 
to the heathen. (P. 274.) 

For the Anglican Communion, that 
its provisional organization may be 
made permanent and that the church 
may have power from on high to 
carry on a great work to the glory 
of God. (P. 293.) 


A PRAYER FOR Gop’s NEEDY ONES. 


O Lord, whose sovereignty over 
all maketh Thee to be gracious unto 
all, relieve and comfort, we pray 
Thee, all the persecuted and afflicted ; 
speak peace to troubled consciences ; 
otvonsiiian the weak; confirm the 
strong ; instruct the ignorant; deliver 
the oppressed from him that spoileth 
him; relieve the needy that hath no 
helper; and bring us all, by the 
waters of comfort and in the ways of 
righteousness, to the kingdom of rest 
and glory. Through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour and our Lord. Amen. 


Give THANKS 


For the work being done in institu- 
tions for the blind, the deaf, and 
dumb, the sick, the insane, and all 
other philanthropies of the Christian 
churchin China. — 

For the interest aroused and the 
movement begun amongst non-Chris- 
tian Chinese as a result of the 
itinerary from the Chefoo School for 
Deaf. (Pp. 243, ff.) 

For the pioneer work of the John 
G. Kerr Refuge for the Insane and 
the exainple it has set. (Pp. 262, ff.) 

For the real help to Christianity in 
China that has been, is being, and we 
know surely shall be given by the 
work of medical missions. 

For the examples of faithfulness, 
devotion, and strength found in the 
lives of Dr. Ament and Mr. Clinton. 


For use in Your Place of Prayer. 
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This loose leaf of ‘‘ The Sanctuary ”’ will be in May and June Nos., and its 
continuance will depend on sufficient request by subscribers that they 


desire it. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Evidential Value of Philanthropy as An Agent 
of Christian Service and Activity 
BY MRS. A. T. MILLS, OF CHEFOO 


HE fundamental idea of the work at the Chefoo School 
for the Deaf is that we are working for a class rather 
than for individuals. 

With this thought in mind we recently took an itinerary, 
the object of which was to give information. We had with us 
a native hearing-teacher, trained at the school, and two pupils 
for demonstration work ; travelling over two thousand miles, 
we visited sixteen cities, speaking more than fifty times to over 
thirty thousand Chinese. More could have been reached if 
we had managed better, but the results, seen from this near 
perspective, may bear on the object on which I have been asked 
to write, and be of general interest. 

Everywhere the busy mission workers welcomed us and 
meetings were arranged. Invitations sent to officials usually 
brought a response, except where the mourning ceremonies for 
the Emperor and Empress-Dowager prevented. A number of 
government schools were visited. A cautious invitation sent 
to one for a delegation to come, brought the reply: ‘‘ We all 
want tocome.’’ ‘The interest was intense, and pages could be 
filled with the expressions of wonder and admiration. 

In Tientsin Mr. C. H. Robertson, of the Y. M. C. A., 
arranged several meetings and introduced us to Mr. C. C. Yen, 
son of H. E. Yen Shou, Vice-President of the Board of Education, 
who not only had a meeting for us in his own private school, 
to which he invited friends, but he also arranged one in a large 
lecture hall, where we spoke to an audience of three thousand 
Chinese. Following this came an invitation from Mr. Wang, 
president of the Tientsin University, to speak to the students 
there. He invited the directors and the foreign faculty to be 
present, and after the meeting entertained us all at tea. We 
were invited to the home-school of Lu Da-yin, Commissioner 
of Schools, to the Woman’s Normal College, and other places. 


NOTE —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. : 
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A short interview with Viceroy Yang Hsi-shiang was granted 
us through the courtesy of Consul-General Williams. His 
Excellency promised to promote schools for the deaf in Chihli 
province and has given one thousand dollars toward the open- 
ing of one at Paotingfu, the provincial capital. 

In Peking Hon. W. W. Rockhill, American Minister to 
China, assisted by Dr. C. D. Tenney, Legation Secretary, 
obtained for us an invitation to give a demonstration at the 
private residence of H. E. Yen Shou. This was followed by an 
invitation to meet other members of the Board of Education at 
the annual exhibition of the Peking government schools held 
in a large theatre. Here the deaf boys were given merit cards 
and prizes of pens, brass ink slabs, and ink. H.E. Yen Shou 
promised to canvass the city, ascertain the number of deaf 
children, and later to open a school in Peking. 

One Sunday a eunuch, who was in the morning service, 
was attracted by the unusual sight of seeing the sermon trans- 
mitted to the deaf boys on the fingers. He followed the teacher © 
to his room intensely interested, and spent several hours with 
him and the boys. When he left he was presented with a set 
of the books, which he said should surely find its way into the 
palace. Later this man attended the meeting held at the 
Theological Seminary, where he was a careful observer of 
everything done. 

Our visit in Paotingfu, the provincial capital of Chihli, 
was full of interest, for the district magistrate has a deaf 
daughter and was anxious to have aschool. He had already 
interested the gentry and some of the other officials, and before 
we left they had selected a lot of over twenty Chinese acres as 
the site for the first provincial school for the deaf in China. 
The building, for which they have four thousand dollars 
Mexican, is to be built this spring and one of our teachers put 
in charge. They said that they could raise fifteen hundred 
dollars yearly for expenses and a little more if necessary. 

When we reached Nanking word was sent to His Excel- 
lency, Viceroy Tuan Fang, by Cousul McNally, of the work we 
are doing. This brought an invitation to meet His Excellency 
at the viceregal palace, where we gave a demonstration ; the 
Commissioner of Schools and a few others having been invited. 

The Viceroy’s interest centres around a little deaf niece, 
who is a member of his household. Judge McNally said he 
had never seen him so interested nor known him to grant so 
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long an interview. He made an offer for one of our teachers to 
open a school in his home, to which he will receive as many 
outside pupils as the teacher can take charge of. He also 
desired that the teacher’s wife should be trained as an assistant. 

In several mission stations the idea of classes for the deaf, 
in connection with mission schools taught by native teachers 
trained here, was considered. Something will be done along 
this line before many years. 

The most touching incident of the whole tour took place 
in the Wesleyan Chapel in Tientsin, when at the close of the 
meeting Mr. S. V. Hya, the father of one of our pupils, 
arose and, in a speech which made eyes grow moist, thanked 
us for what we had done for little Ziao Fong, whom we had 
with us. In this case it is pleasant to reflect that the benefit 
is being reaped by the third generation in a Christian family ; 
_Mr..Hya’s father having been an honoured clergyman of the 
Church Mission in Ningpo. 

At the close of one meeting the pastor said: ‘‘It is as 
good a Gospel sermon as I ever listened to.’’ In nearly 
every meeting there were enough Christians present to make it 
an opportunity for calling their attention to the Christ-like 
character of the work. Im one school our meeting was 
followed by quite a revival among the students; so touched 
were they by the thought that every class was included’in the 
wonderful plan of salvation; there being a way to reach even 
the shut-in soul of the deaf mute. 

Another time an interesting conversation. was carried on 
between a stranger and the older boy whom we had with us, 
son of an elder in the church in Hangchow. It was about 
the Christian doctrine, and closed something in this wise: 
‘*Do you know how to pray ?’’ wrote the deaf boy. ‘‘ No,’’ 
replied the man, ‘‘ but I believe.’? Then our mute preacher 
quickly wrote: ‘‘ You must come to the church every Sunday 
and learn to pray to Jesus,’’ to which the man replied: ‘‘I 
will.’’ ‘* Even a little child shall lead them,’’ and why not a 
deaf child ? | 

In some places the meetings in the government school 
gave the opportunity of forming new acquaintances which may 
lead to something definite if followed up. 

In one home we found a deaf child under the instruction 
of a native teacher, who assured us that she had committed to 
memory several native books. When asked if she could ask 
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and answer questions we were told that she could, but the 
question written at our request, ‘‘ How old are you?”’’ was, 
after some pantomime on the part of the teacher, answered 
incorrectly. The question, ‘‘ What is your name?’’ was 
understood no better. These people were filled with wonder 
at the way our pupils, even the little boy, asked and answered 


questions. 

In homes of wealth we found the deaf child sheltered and 
cared for as far as was possible, only lacking intelligent teach- 
ing, and this will come by putting within the reach of the 
Chinese the results of the experience of years in other 
countries. 

The estimate which the Chinese have put on their own 
attempts to teach the deaf was well illustrated by the reception 
given the teacher and the two boys at Boone College, Wu- 
chang. At first very little interest was shown. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
they said, ‘‘ deaf children can learn to write a few characters, 
but they do not understand. They are still dummies.’’ After 
the meeting, teachers and students crowded around full of 
interest. 

The following letter from Bishop L. H. Roots, of the 
American Episcopal Mission, Hankow, shows further how it 
was received. He writes :— 


‘*T have made some inquiries, and our Chinese clergy have 
given me the following points, which I think bear upon the 
question you asked regarding the value of work for the deaf as you 
presented it. They said that after your address and the exhibition 
given by your teacher and pupils they frequently heard remarks 
like this: ‘What patience this shows to have been displayed by 
the teachers of these pupils,’ and our clergy say that in several cases 
where this remark has been made by one who was not Christian it 
has been easy for them to follow it up, pointing out that the source 
of this patience is the constraining love of Christ. Others have 
remarked that this is certainly good work and have thus again 
given our Christians the opportunity to trace this good work to 
the Christian motive as the only sufficient explanation, and often 
the expression regarding its excellence was ‘liao pu teh.’ After 
your address at Boone College one of the Confucian teachers had 
a conversation with your teacher, and later on came to talk about 
the subject with one of our deacons who was then in the Divinity 
School. His first remark was, ‘What a shame that our own 
government provides so very poorly for even those who would 
benefit by a good education of the ordinary kind, not to speak of 
the deaf.’ But then he was quick to add that Confucianism, in 
his opinion, has all that Christianity has. ‘The deacon replied : 
‘Yes, in many respects, but the difficulty is that Confucianism 
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does not provide what Christianity does, sensi the power /o do 
the truth which has been learned.’ Many of our Christian and 
also non-Christian students said after your address: ‘This work 
is truly like the Christian teaching about Christ, who made the deaf 
to hear, the dumb to speak, and the blind to see,’ the latter 


referring to the school for the blind; ‘for,’ they said, ‘ these, - 


though deaf and blind, do not hear with their ears and see with 
their eyes; yet they are made to understand as if they did hear 


and see.’ 
‘Personally I am sure that the effects of your work, even as 


we had so brief an opportunity to learn about it, are very far- 
reaching and that this work which you have already done, has 
materially strengthened the force of the Christian appeal even here 
in this comparatively distant part of China. We are looking 
forward to having work for the deaf in our own mission when you 
have trained some teachers for us.’’ 

Carrying on this work as we have under the pressure of 
uncertain support we have often asked, ‘‘Is it worth the 
struggle ?’’ As far as the past is concerned that question has 
been answered to my satisfaction in the case of one of our boys. 
He had been with us more than ten years, and every added year 
showed added grace of mind and character. I do not remember 
when I first began to notice his deep religious feeling, but it 
was especially brought to my mind one Sabbath morning when 
I could not be present at the Bible lesson. When I next met 
the boys, I asked them, “ Who taught you until Mr. Chang 
came ?’’ ‘*Chin Shiu-giei did,’’ was the quick reply: The 
boy himself stood one side with a shy, pleased manner. ‘‘Can 
you pray?’’ Iasked. ‘*Yes,’? he replied, ‘‘I pray every 
day.’? From then on I often asked him to lead in prayer, 
- which he did most reverently. Removing his cap and standing 
with bowed head he spelled with great distinctness ; the expres- 
sion of his face and his deep breathing showing how intensely 
he felt as he begged our Saviour to help them to be good boys. 
His mind showed such a clear grasp of every subject taught 
and he had such patience and ability in explaining things 
to the younger pupils that we began training him for a teacher. 
But it was not to be. This spring he slipped away to the 
heavenly hothe after leaving this witness to his poor heathen 
mother, ‘‘I am not afraid to die. I am trusting in Jesus.’’ 
His life and his testimony will furnish the text for the next 
preacher who visits that village in which his is the only 
Christian grave. Without the knowledge gained here in our 
school this dear boy could never have known of the power of 
Christ to save. The deaf are really the only class in the world 
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who must have schools in order to understand the Christian 
religion. 

Does it pay ? Where is the dividing line between ‘‘ direct 
mission work ’’ and phi.anthropy? What is philanthropy but 
the life of Christ seeking expression by doing ? 

I asked a native teacher, ‘‘ Do you find anything in the 
Classics about the deaf? Did Confuicus by word or act leave 
a guide for his followers in their care for them ?’’ and his reply 
was: ‘‘ No, I suppose he considered them the same as other 
defectives,—of no use. He left us an example for our treatment 
of the blind when he invited Yue Kiu-ming to be his guest and 
himself went out to receive and guide him into the house, but 
he did not know anything about deaf mutes.’’ ‘‘ Christ did,’’ 
was our reply. | 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin writes of this work as follow :— 


‘* When our Lord was on earth the most striking proof of His 
divine mission was the restoration of sight and hearing to the 
blind and the deaf. What He performed by an instantaneous act 
of power, His followers at the present day accomplish by a slow 
process, but the results are such as to prove that they too are 
prompted by the Spirit of God. 

‘*No pagan nation ever originated a systematic method for 
relieving the deaf, blind, or insane. What Christians have done 
for all these classes appears to the Chinese as little short of mirac- 
ulous. 

‘The recent efforts to attract the attention of the Chinese 
government to the work being done for the deaf at the Chefoo 
school have been less successful than we expected, perhaps 
owing in part to the pre-occupation of the official mind in a time 
of change. But would not such a change as the creation of a 
national school for the deaf prove to the world that sentiments 
of humanity are at last beginning to take a practical shape in 
China? 

‘‘ As long as the insane are caged like wild beasts—as long as 
the blind are left to live on the superstitions of the people—and 
as long as the deaf are left to the chance of learning by imitation, 
like dogs or horses, so long must the civilization of China be 
branded as wanting in humanity. If the government would take 
up the enterprise so successfully initiated at Chefoo, that would go 
far to remove a serious reproach that now rests on the Chinese 


people.”’ 


It was Col. Charles Denby, late minister to China, who 
wrote thus: “The heathen religions have no pity for the 
outcast, the unfortunate, and the diseased classes, and make 
no provision for them. ‘This alone comes within the merciful 
sway of the Christian religion.’’ 
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Work Among the Blind 


BY THE REV. G. A. CLAYTON, HANKOW 


HE David Hill School for the Blind, Hankow, has now 
completed more than twenty years of work, and it may 
therefore be claimed that the system of teaching used 

in that institution has passed the stage of experiment and 
proved its utility. The system may be described in a few 
sentences. Forty-four of the Braille signs are used. Of these, 
. twenty are used tor initials, eighteen for finals, five for the 
tone-marks, and one for the value-mark. This last mark is 
used to give a second value to thirteen of the initials ; thus, 
when the value-mark is added 4 reads as 52, p as fi, adj as adj, 
has hw,andsoon. For example, 4-ao is dao, but 5-ao-value- 
mark is Jiao, h-an is han, but h-an-value-mark is hwan. 
This looks cumbersome in Roman type, but in reality it is 
not more cumbersome than the dieresis marks in common use 
among sighted readers and has never presented any difficulty in 
the work of teaching the system. Without it the necessary 
number of signs for the writing of Mandarin would be found 
with difficulty, as there are only sixty-three possible combina- 
tions of the six Braille dots, and the use of any sign both as an 
initial and a final, would cause much confusion. * 


CURRICULUM. 


As in other colleges in China the curriculum in force now 
in the Hankow school has been gradually formed. In the 
early days of the work the lessons consisted almost entirely of 
music and singing, with Scripture and hymns. Those were 
the days of memorising, days in which the school could boast 


* This is not the place to dwell at length on the merits or demerits of the 
‘‘ Hankow ”’ system, but I may be pardoned two remarks. The first is that the 
Hankow system is mot a system which only represents Hankow sounds; in 
fact it can represent almost every sound in the Standard Mandarin, though the 
distinctions, e.g., between si and Asi or dzeng and dzheng are not provided 


for, as they are not needed here. Boys from Honan, Hunan, Kansuh, and . 


other parts of China, have been taught successfully in the Hankow school. 
The other remark is that such defects as there are in the Hankow system will 
not be best remedied by ignoring that. system and starting afresh, but rather 
by accepting the Hankow signs as far as they go and adding tothem, In this 
way the Hankow school could at once fall into line with the new institutions 
without having to rewrite the large amount of literature (e. g., the Bible, 
Faber’s Mark, or the Chinese Classics) which it has already accumulated. An 
attempt to prepare a Standard System of Chinese Braille which alters the 
values of the signs we use, would leave us face to face with two unpleasant 
alternatives : (a) to stand aloof and lose the benefit of the literature which 
might be created in the Standard Braille, or (b) to adopt the new system and 
so render unintelligible to all our new boys the whole contents of our library. 
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of a pupil who could repeat the whole New Testament, the 
Book of Psalms and the Union Hymn Book from memory. At 
present we do far less memorising, and have a curriculum for 
a six years’ course with special subjects for boys with special 
aptitudes. (In the following curriculum R denotes repetition, 
E denotes explanation, and W denotes that the book has to be 
written from dictation before it is studied ; from the second 
grade onward the boys write each year the section of the 
Chinese Classics which will be studied the following year. As 
an incentive to work we allow each boy to take with him, 
when he leaves the school, all books that he has written. ) 


Beginners.—Writing and reading Braille signs. Kindergarten—musical 
drill, action songs, clay-modelling, weaving, etc. 

First grade.—John’s Trimetrical Classic, WRE. Chinese Trimetrical 
Classic, WR. Arithmetic-notation. Kindergarten. 


Second grade.—Mark, RE. Simple catechism, RE. Shang Lwen, WR. 
Union Hymnal, 1-99, WR. Arithmetic, 3 rules. Kindergarten. (The second 
grade boys do kindergarten work less frequently, and chiefly for the sake of 
leading the younger boys.) 

Third grade.—lUuke, RE. Matson’s Old Testament History, 1-36, WE. 
Shang Lwen, E. Hsia Lwen.WR. Union Hymnal, 100-212, WR. Arithmetic 
to problems. Sparham’s Geography, 1-52, WE. 

Fourth grade.—John, RE. Matson’s Old Testament History, 37-78, WE. 
Hsia Lwen, KE. Shang Meng, WR. Letter-writing. Union Hymnal, 213-330, 
WR. Arithmetic, weights and measures, Sparham’s Geography, 53-108, WE. 

Fifth grade.—Acts, Pauline Epistles, Psalms 1-72, all E with R of selec- 
tions. Shang Meng, E. Da Hsio and Djung Meng, WR. Chinese History. 
Arithmetic, decimals. 


Sixth grade.—Matthew, Hebrews-Revelation, Psalms 73-150, all E with 
R of selections. Da Hsio and Djung Meng, E. Hsia Meng and Djung Yung, 
WR. Chinese History. Arithmetic, review. 


Seventh grade.—This has never been used by aclass. It completes the 
E of the Classics and continues E of Old Testament, but boys in this grade are 
usually pupil teachers. 

Music is taught to all who are teachable, and singing is taught in every 
grade. Boys who are competent are admitted to the School Band, 


STAFF. 


The staff of an institution like this of course differs very 
much from that of an ordinary school. Biblical subjects are 
taught by the headmaster from grade 3 upwards, as the chief 
emphasis of our work is, of course, laid on these, as many 
of our boys are destined to be Bible readers. The amount of 
time given to these themes in the curriculum would be out 
of all proportion in a school from which boys go forth to 
business life. The Chinese Classics are at present taught by a 
sighted master, who acts as secretary to the boys; kindergarten 
by the headmaster’s wife and the matron, and all other 
subjects (including music and singing) by blind Chinese. Far 
more time has, of course, to be given to the oversight of the 
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clothing and dressing of the boys than in a school for sighted 
lads. And for the most part the lads require far more in- 
dividual attention in their studies. The number of subjects 
that can be studied in any one term is regulated not so much 
by the boy’s capabilities as by the question how much he can 
write from dictation in preparation for study. For instance, 
in a class that is taking a new subject no teaching is done till 
the boys have had at least a week’s start at writing out the 
text-book that they are to use. | 

With regard to the salaries of the blind teachers, it was 
for some time argued that as they had obtained all their 
scholarship through the teaching given in the school, they 
ought to serve for a merely nominal allowance. The outcome 
of this was a readiness on the part of the boys to accept 
situations in other missions as musicians rather than to teach 
in the school. But now that the policy has been altered and 
the blind teachers receive exactly the same allowances as 
sighted teachers of the same standing, there is no difficulty in 
retaining the best boys for any vacant positions there are ou 
the school staff, 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


When this institution was founded by the late Rev. David 
Hill, it was definitely intended to be an industrial school, in 
which every boy should learn a trade and be fitted to go out 
and earn his own support. To this end many different trades 
have béen tried, such as mat making, making coolie baskets, 
weaving string hammocks, caning chairs, weaving the silk cord 
which the Chinese use at the end of their queues, and so on. 
But in no case has the experiment proved a success. Boys 
could learn to do any one of these things, but they did them so 
slowly that Chinese employers would not engage them. And 
besides, no blind boy can do any of these things without 
assistance. If he makes coolie baskets, he must have his 
bamboo split for him ; if he weave silk cord, he must have his 
reels filled for him. And so it has come to pass that after 
twenty years the industrial department has become a shop 
where all kinds of wicker and basket work are executed, 
but in which there are employed three sighted and three 
blind workmen and into which it is unlikely that we shall 
introduce any other blind boys. This department does not cost 
the school anything, but it has never yielded a profit to the 
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school, simply because of the existence in Hankow of so many 
Cantonese basket workers. We work our men from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with regular hours for meals and Sundays free, and 
we give them good food and adequate sleeping accommodation, 
so that our running expenses are heavy. ‘The Cantonese work 
their men from daylight till long after dark seven days a week 
at starvation wages, so that they will always undertake to 
reproduce our work at less than the lowest prices at which 
we can afford to sell the goods. A limited number of the 
European residents always give us their orders because they 
believe in our work, but we fail to secure such a share of 
the work that is given out in the Concessions as to make 
our shop a success. 


SCHOLASTIC DEPARTMENT. 


It must not, however, be imagined that the school has 
become an orphanage, where the scholars remain indefinitely. 
As the days have passed and the standard of education has been 
raised, it has become clear to us that our proper course is to 
train the boys, not as workmen, but as teachers of the blind, 
as preachers, as Bible readers, or as musicians. As this policy 
has been followed, our field of usefulness has steadily widened. 
In the men’s hospitals in the Wesleyan Mission we have found 
work for Bible readers, in the Baptist Mission, the Presbyterian 
Mission, the Church Mission, and the Wesleyan. Mission we 
have found situations for musicians, and one boy is engaged as _ 
acolporteur. So steady is the demand for the services of our 
lads that of the class of seven which will *‘ graduate’’ (!! !) at 
the end of this year, four are already engaged to go to four 
different mission centres and two will probably be used as 
assistants in our own school. It therefore seems clear from the 
twenty years’ experience of this institution that other such 
schools should, from their foundation, aim to develop the 
scholastic, rather than the industrial, side of the work. 

But as soon as that remark is made, the question arises, 
‘‘How are boys suitable for this scholastic training to be 
secured ?’’ ‘The reply must be the lesson of experience. If 
the age limit for entrance be fixed—save in special cases—at 
eight years of age, there will be little trouble in shaping the 
future of the boys, if the work be undertaken in a spirit of 
faith and love and hope. The boys who have been admitted 
to this school may be classed in four groups: (a) The children. 
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of Christian parents. ‘These are of course far atid away the 
best pupils if the parents have been really Christian in charac- 
ter. (b) The children of well-to-do heathen. Of these we 
have not had many, but the few we have had have varied very 
greatly ; some settling down at once to the conditions of school- 
life, others, having had their own way in everything at home, 
proving most intractable pupils and leaving before the course 
was finished. (c) Children of poor heathen. When the 
parents have paid a little towards the support of these they 
have shown much interest in the boy’s progress. Where the 
scholars have been admitted free, they have generally left them 
entirely tous. (d) Beggar children ; some found by mission- 
aries, some left at our entrance. It may seem strange to those 
who have had no experience in this work, but it is true that it 
is very hard work to get these beggar children to enter the 
school. Almost all that we have had have been literally babies 
who have known nothing of what was being arranged for them. 
There are dozens of boys who beg regularly at the street 
corners near this compound in all weathers, who will not agree 
—possibly they dare not agree—to enter our doors, for they 
make a good income in their present state. If such are 
admitted two difficulties have to be met: the one, that they 
object to cleanliness and routine ; the other, that they are often 
so dreadfully contaminated in mind that they are a source of 
danger to the morality of the school. If possible, boys of this 
sort should be placed for a year or two with a reliable Christian 
Chinese family, so that they may have time to forget much of 
the evil they know. 

Such are the classes of ‘raw material’ which we receive. 
But if I were asked from which of the last three classes we 
have got the best results, I could not say. One of the best 
lads in the present fifth form was originally a little beggar 
on the Hankow streets. The best musician we have at pres- 
ent is the son of heathen parents, who were induced by a 
missionary to let the lad come into the institution, and I 
feel sure that to-day there are few lads of his age in China 
who are his superiors in character, whilst his spiritual ex- 
perience is deep and real. The only safe rule in a school 
of this sort seems to be that adopted by great institutions 
like Barnardo’s Homes ; judge each case by the needs of the 
applicant and trust in God and our Saviour to mould these 
young hearts to His own glory. 
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There is, of course, one great advantage in receiving a 
boy from a mission or an individual rather than from off the 
streets; one can always in an emergency send the boy away 
from the school. It has been a most salutary thing in one or 
two instances to be able to send a boy away for a few weeks or 
months, for our boys soon learn the extent of their privileges 
when they are deprived of them for a time. When a boy 
comes off the street, there is no possibility of sending him 
away. And again, it is always nice when a boy is sent to the 
school for definite training with a view to some particular piece 
of work at the end of his stay with us. 


EXPENSE. 


With prices as they are at present, it seems impossible to 
keep the expenses per head for tuition, clothing, bedding, 
barber, laundry, and food within Tls. 40 per annum. We have 
at present thirty-four boys—out of the sixty whom we hope to 
accommodate when our buildings are completed—and the 
expenses will tend rather to increase than diminish as our num- 
bers grow, for the staff of masters will have to be augmented. 


NEED. . 


When the Editor asked me to write on this theme, he 
mentioned two matters to which I might refer—the need which 
is existent and the apologetic which these institutions provide. 
As to the former there is surely no need to write. A need 
which is felt in lands like England and America and which in 
those lands draws out so much sympathy and support, is surely 

only to be described by the word stupendous in a land where 
the only possible ways in which the blind can earn a living—lI 
speak of men and boys alone—are fortune telling, reciting vile 
ballads, or begging. A blind man in England is at least sure 
of a life of ‘inactivity and monotony in a poor-house ; a blind 
man here must either deceive or beg. An institution in every 
large area in China where these waste products can be turned 
into useful implements for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, is 
surely to be classed among the necessary aims of each mission 
or group of missions in this land. And when one turns in 
thought to the blind women and girls who, if they are allowed 
to live, so often live lives that make one say :'‘*Good for them 
if they had never been born !’’ then indeed the call for blind 
schools becomes clamant. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


On this theme one has little tosay. ‘From time to time 
officials and gentry have visited the school. At somewhat rare 
intervals donations have reached us from/ heathen Chinese 
sources, though not as often as from Christian Chinese. A 
former Governor of the province, while in office, requested that 
the senior boys might be sent to his Yamén to let him see our 
methods, for he professed anxiety to begin’a school, but nothing 
has ever come of the project. All the Chinese who come are 
impressed, and it is safe to say that among the myriads of 
Chinese around us there are none, who know of its existence, 
who misjudge the motives which govern us in our work. But 
I am afraid it is equally true that the majority totally misunder- 
stand us. They do not say, as they did in the early days, that 
we must have an ulterior and wicked purpose, but few if any 
believe that the idea of ‘‘merit’’ is absent from our minds. I 
fear that to very, very few of the Chinese is this institution a 
revelation of the meaning of Christianity, and I do not there- 
fore regard it as of much apologetic value at present. But I 
believe that as the influence of our work spreads, the Chinese 
will come to see in this and other such philanthropies a proof 
that Christianity is not.only a doctrine but also a life. 


Is-the Medical Missionary An Ice Breaker? 
BY W. H. DOBSON, M.D., YEUNG-KONG. 


HEN I was requested to discuss the present utility 
of medical missions I willingly complied, realizing 
that apparently there is still some doubt on this 

subject. Let us first review the conditions :— 


1. A heathen people. 
2. People that have been compelled to doubt the anil intentions of 


foreigners. 
3. People who are insular to the extreme. 
4. People who must now be dealt with as individuals; the nation and 
communities being generally open. 
Disease is universal, 
No system of medicine or sanitary knowledge. 
No sanitary laws, customs or habits. 
Practically no supply of natives educated in Western medicine. 
No standard of medical excellence other than the medical mission. 
No adequate understanding of Christ or of Christian love. 
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In addition there are the following facts : 


1. The command of the Master to heal and preach. 
2. The medical mission is practically the only one to the upper classes. 
3. That the relation of physician and patient is unique. 

What is medical mission work and what is the measure of 
its utility ? Is it ‘‘ philanthropy’ as distinguished from Chris- 
tian charity ? Many at home reply ‘‘ yes,’’ and many on the 
field assume it is becoming so. I believe there are reasons 
for this assumption, which will be considered later. Are we 
to understand Christ to command us to heal only those who 
would eventually become Christians? Did He Himself do so? 
Was His healing solely philanthropic, or was it for the purpose 
of demonstrating Christian love and truth, either to the in- 
dividual healed or to the bystanders? Did He use His heal- 
ing power merely to ‘‘ break the ice’’ so that people would 
permit Him to live among and preach to them,—a shield from 
behind which to declare the Gospel? Do some of us look 
upon the medical work as an encumbrance necessary in 
‘* breaking wintry ice,’’ and as summer comes to be cast aside ? 
In other words, do we hold up our medical ability as a glitter- 
ing trinket to appease heathen powers, or do we make it a 
concrete living standard of Christian love and endeavor? If 
the former, then medical missions have served their purpose ; 
if the latter, then their usefulness has but just begun. 

I believe many have thoughtlessly looked upon this branch 
of Christ’s service as a costly temporary expedient. Is there 
a larger purpose? Why did Christ heal the sick? It seems 
to me in the answer to this we have the solution of our main 
question. When the Great Physician put forth His hand to 
heal, was it not for the purpose of either drawing a lesson 
or illuminating some deep truth? See Him at the bedside 
of the daughter of Jairus. ‘‘Death is but a sleep,’’ He 
teaches. The woman came behind in the crowd and touched 
His garment. Before He would let her go the Physician must 
implant the necessary truth. ‘‘ Your faith hath made you 
whole,’’ says He. A man was let down in a bed through 
the roof for cure of the body, but, ‘‘that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’’ 
is impressed by the healing. Sabbath observance was the 
theme when the withered hand was restored. See how He 
meets that demoniac and creates another preacher of the 
Gospel to go and ‘‘ tell what great things the Lord hath done 
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for him.’’ Medical missions, it would see, are a practical 
exemplification that Christianity is not simply a dogma, but a 
life of love expended for others. The source of life, the 
Father’s love, the brotherhood of man, faith, the presence of 
the kingdom of God, are taught through the agency of medical 
work. Ours is not merely a fleeting task of ‘‘ice breaking.’ 

Preaching the Gospel is properly the whole object of our 
presence in heathen lands. The great question from the time 
of Christ to the present is not what to sow, but how to sow. 
While speaking in America I told of a woman who had just 
come to the hospital and who asked, ‘‘Can Jesus talk?’’ I 
inquired what the folks at home would have said in reply. 
One lady in the audience, closing her eyes, said: ‘*I would 
have told her yes, that He speaks to us through His words and 
works from the foundation of the world.’’ I replied that had I 
so answered her, she would have been as ignorant as before. Is 
is not in striving to answer such queries that we open chapels, 
hire keepers, put out tracts, invite people to come and listen 
to singing, instrumental music, sermons, lectures; do we not 
use parables, sometimes feed the hungry, comfort the bereaved, 
smooth the brow of pain, perform surgical operations, open 
schools, young men’s associations, hospitals, etc.? Are these 
labors undertaken simply as philanthropy ? 

When we speak of utility should we speak from tlie ‘‘ ice 
breaking,’’ the monetary, or the statistical viewpoint? Or 
should we conceive of the medical work as a necessary ingre- 
dient of the whole effort to evangelize the masses? A member 
of our own mission has recently published a letter in which it 
is stated that more can be obtained from schools than from the 
more costly medical work. His method of reasoning would, no 
doubt, interest us. Another has asked how many patients have 
become Christians. 

In the human body there are several large secreting glands 
without outlets. Only recently has their utility been es- 
tablished. They have what is called an internal secretion 
which circulates with the blood through the body, tempering, 
expanding, contracting, increasing, or diminishing the functions 
in accordance with the needs of the economy. Removal of 
these glands disorganizes the body and death or a lingering 
uselessness ensues. The surgeon instead of ignorantly sacrific- 
ing these glands now honors and aids their functions, not at the 
expense of but in conjunction with the needs of the healthy 
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body. These glands are divinely planted within our bodies. 
Medical work was divinely planted in evangelism. ‘‘ The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor again the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you.”’ 

Does the medical hand cost too much? What is our 
standard of cost—the value of a human soul? Does the hand - 
not reach enough hearts and lives? Why then not aid the . 
hand as we do the hand of flesh? Why not give it more 
assistants, nurses, native physicians, native preachers, and 
Bible-women ? Why not put our own hands in once in a while 
and visit the wards and patients? The degree of medical 
utility is what we make it. It has been proved that self- 
support is the proper method of solving excessive cost. 

It is not necessary to refer to results of medical work in 
the past. We have throughout this province monuments to 
our revered Dr. John G. Kerr which speak stronger than 
words. I quote from an editorial in the Medical Missions at 
flome and Abroad :— 


‘*It used to be asserted—never by medical missionaries them- 
selves, but by home workers who did not adequately recognize the 
peculiar conditions of a heathen field—that a mission hospital’s 
work was done, and the peculiar value of a medical missionary’s 
service was ended, so soon as a fair opening for the preaching of 
the Gospel had been obtained in the particular region in which the 
hospital was planted. It is now recognized that the hospital and 
the medical missionary’s service are needed not only to break open 
the way into a territory, but to be in that territory astanding, 
visible, readily understood witness to the heathen of the spirit and 
purpose of all Gospel labor. Further, long after pioneering work 
in the ordinary sense of the word has been accomplished, there 
remains for the medical missionary through his hospital a continu- 
ous and extending sphere of practical usefulness to the bodies and 
souls of the heathen, the value of which it would be difficult to 
overestimate.”’ 


Again I can say I am glad this question of present utility 
has been raised. I myself, looking narrowly at the ‘‘ breaking 
the ice’’ idea, have partially failed to appreciate the future 
possibilities of this wonderful agent commanded by Christ two 
thousand years ago. 

Dr. Thomas Gillison in the China Medical Missionary 
Journal, speaking of the unique relation of physician and 
patient says: ‘‘ Perhaps the visiting in homes of women by 
lady missionaries is the nearest approach to it.’’ He further 
says :— 
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‘** Hospitals give us the opportunity of lending a hand in the 
good work that has been begun autside, e.g., a person has heard 
the truth outside, but the seed has not quite taken root, or a 
relation is a Christian, but his own mind is prejudiced. He comes 
to hospital ill, is kindly treated, has the truth put to him in a new 
light, is convinced and goes home a believer. .... Our attitude, as 
representing the Christian religion, to such questions as opium- 
smoking, vice, etc., also the value we put upon the salvation of the 
individual body and individual soul, the equal way in which we 
treat rich and poor, our regard for children, our dealing with 
Christians who may have fallen into the sin of opium-smoking or 
other vice,—all these help to give a truer idea of what Christianity 
really is..... What an opportunity is afforded in a hospital of 
showing something of the true place God means suffering to play 
in His divine economy! How we can explain it and how they can 


understand !’’ 

It has been suggested that we turn over the medical work 
to native hands as has been done in Japan. I believe the 
missions in Japan have lost in not carrying on Christian 
_medical work. They are missing the close contact of physician 
and patient and the convincing lessons of the sick-bed. What 
practical demonstration have they now of Christian love and 
works that appeals to the heathen who are not in the immediate 
vicinity of orphanages, blind schools, and other limited chari- 
ties? I also believe the time is coming when medical work 
there will be re-opened either by foreign missions or by 
Japanese home missions. Indeed, where in the world.do we 
find Christianity without some form of medical mission? We 
have medical mission work in America. Witness the Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and other hospitals, 
together with innumerable free dispensaries. See the medical 
class at the Emmanuel Episcopal Church in Boston. Is the 
ice not broken in New England? ‘Who do the work in these 
institutions and why? Are they not Christians? Is it not to 
be ‘‘all things to all men’’ that we may ‘‘ by all means save 
some 

As mentioned in the first part of this paper, I believe there 
are some reasons for the assumption that medicial work is 
simply temporary philanthropy. We medical men ourselves 
have been so filled with the idea of ‘‘ ice breaking’’ that we, 
in seeking to treat as’ many persons from as many regions as 
possible so as to open the way for the Gospel, have nearly lost 
sight of the paramount fact that we are here to illustrate 
Christian love and to save souls. I believe this question of 
present utility would not have arisen if we had progressed with 
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the times and had impressed upon our clerical brethren the 
fact of the richness of the half sown fields in hospital and dis- 
pensary. Why are the wards and dispensary so neglected by © 
our clerical brethren? Here are richer fields than can be found 
in any village. I quote from Dr. D. W. Carr, of Julfa, Persia, 
who said at a meeting in London: ‘‘I believe it to be a 


‘point of view which there is a tendency in some slight degree 


to overlook. I say so advisedly, because in our own medical 
mission it has not been possible to make use of one quarter of 
the opportunities’ we have of preaching the Gospel and of 
showing Christ, for lack of men. I ask you, Is it possible for 
one man to have to look after two or three dispensaries and a 
hospital, to be surgeon and physician and secretary and treas- 
urer and house committee and everything else, and to do all 
the work, and in any satisfactory way to look after the spirit- 
ual welfare of some 15,000 people as well? It is impossible.”’ 
Now that the ice has been broken in the community we 
still have anchor ice to remove from the heart of the individual. 
When will it all be melted? If we have held the medical work 
to be simply pioneer it appears we shall have to revise our ideas. 
I believe the time has come when the medical missionary 
need not exert himself in covering so much territory ; he should 
pay rather more attention to quality of work. He should 
teach the native how to live. Public sanitation, personal and 
domestic hygiene should be taught from the Christian not 
from the heathen standpoint. ‘The physician should itinerate 
occasionally to visit the more promising former patients at their 
homes in order to establish their faith and that which they 
have created amongst their people. No doubt he would be 
heartily welcomed and his influence would be incalculable. 
China is essentially a country of starved souls. We have 
come to give them the bread of life. How can a starved soul 
overflow with grace and life for others? Did you ever seea 
missionary—a medical missionary—with a starved soul? I 
have. I myself have experienced it. How great an error 
therefore to fail to make provision for all the helpers necessary 
that the doctor may have left time and strength with which 
to participate actively in evangelism besides doing his part of 
the professional work. . © 
These helpers should include the best, yes, the best native 
evangelist on the field, for his duties in tactfully crystallizing 
the good intentions of patients, both in ward and afterward 
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in their homes, would result in a great hatvest. I am SOrry 
to say that, within my limitéd knowledge, there is no hos- 
pital with a resident native evangelist! Again I quote from 
an editorial :-— 

‘Without such a man the evangelistic work is greatly handi- 
capped, for it is impossible for the physician himself to give the 
requisite amount of time to instructing ordinary country patients, 
some of whom are extremely stupid, in the essentials of Christian 
doctrine, an understanding of which seems necessary in many cases 
in order to get a man to comprehend the simplest truths of the 
fatherhood of God and the love of Christ. We should try to get 
our clerical associates to realize that no man is too good to take 
the position of hospital evangelist, and then having secured a good 
man, should give him all the support in our power through prac- 
tical sympathy and loving co-operation in his work.’’ 


I have barely mentioned medical teaching, nevertheless I 
believe it is our present duty as medical missionaries to teach. 
We cannot begin to heal all the suffering, even in our immediate 
vicinity, but we can teach the Chinese. How much better is 
the Christian physician than one who has been educated by 
non-Christians and who has reduced the heaven-given art of 
healing to trade and barter ! 7 

Therefore, to recapitulate, we conclude :— 

That medical work is not simply to break the ice nor to relieve 


suffering, but to teach the truths of Christianity ; 
That the utility of medical missions has yet to be thoroughly 
developed ; 
That the medical mission is practically the only one to the 
upper classes ; | 
_ ‘That a healthy mind and body are essential to a healthy soul ; 
That the grain of faith required to induce patients to submit 
to the treatment of the Christian physician should be developed ; 
That possibly some of us medical men in rolling up statistics 
are missing the point of medical missionary effort ; 
That we should redouble our efforts to promote the develop- 


ment of evangelistic work in ward and dispensary, and in inviting 
our clerical brethren to share in it ; 


That it is our duty to help the Chinese to help themselves, 


Finally, the medical missionary has not come to China to 
wash every ulcer which presents itself at the dispensary ; he 
has not come to China to heal their diseases Jer se, but he has 
come to preach the Gospel, to teach medicine, sanitation, 
hygiene, and to prove that cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
He has come on a Christ appointed mission to sick bodies and 
sick souls and his work cannot cease while there remains an 
unhealthy body impeding an unhealthy soul in its fight for life. 
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A Work for the Insane in China 
The John G. Kerr Refuge for Insane, Fong Tsuen, Canton 


BY CHARLES C. SELDEN, PH.D., M.D. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING, TREATMENT 


1. These people are ill. If they act and speak unreasonably, it is not 
their fault. 

2. This is a hospital, not a prison. 

3. Though insane, these patients are yet men and women—not beasts. 


TREATMENT 


1. The power of persuasion, with—in the necessary cases—the minimum 
of force. 

2. Freedom, with—in the necessary cases—the minimum of restraint. 

3. Kindness mingled with firmness; rest, warm baths, out-of-door life, 
exercise, employment, with—in the necessary cases—the minimum 


of medicine. 


NSANITY is found among every people. Our Lord met 
with it in the land of His earthly ministry. Observing 
its existence in China, together with the fact that no 

provision was made by government or private individuals for 
its treatment, Dr. John G. Kerr, M.D., LL.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, North, was led to establish in Canton the 
first hospital for insane Chinese in the empire. 

In 1892 Dr. Kerr bought, with his own means, a well 
located piece of land about four English acres in size. In 
1898 two buildings were erected with money handed Dr. Kerr 
by a medical missionary at work in another foreign country. 
They are capable of holding comfortably fifty-six patients, but 
they have had to be made to hold continually eighty-eight, 
besides giving up one large room for office and storeroom. 

From that day until to-day, a little over eleven years, 
enough patients have been admitted to fill those buildings to 
their utmost capacity more than thirteen times over, that is, 
1,198 patients have, for a longer or shorter time, been within its 
walls, where they have, with few exceptions, enjoyed better 
conditions for recovery than they would have had in their own 
homes. At present we have 194 inmates, of whom about two- 
thirds are men and one-third women. . 

Since the great missionary conference of 1907, which met 
also in Shanghai, there, has been more active interest taken in 
this line of work by the missionary body. And it is probable 
that before many years have passed, similar institutions will 
have been opened in various places throughout the empire. 
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Of the present number (194) ninety-niné are sent to us and 
supported by the officials. Of these ninety-nine about one-half 
are sent up from Hongkong, having been at first committed to 
the Government Lunatic Asylum in that British colony. 
They are brought up to Canton in groups, as they collect, and 
delivered over to a Chinese official. This official hands them 
over to us instead of doing as a few years ago—putting the bad 
cases into prison and setting the apparently inoffensive ones free 
' in the streets. The other half of the ninety-nine are picked 
up on the streets of Canton by the police and handed over to us. 
The police of Canton are admirably organized, and arrest all 
people that are found on the street who are a source of 
disturbance or who seem to be unable to care for themselves. 
Several cases have occurred where families have removed their 
insane from the hospitals, taken them over to Canton and set 
them free in the street, so that the police might arrest them, 
send them back to us and assume the burden of their support. 

In their own homes, in order to keep them quiet or from 
going into the street, they are usually chained to a post ora 
great stone or confined in a small room. The author was called 
into the city to see a woman who had been thus chained in her 
house for twelve years.. The family would not allow her to 
be taken to the hospital, and after three years more of confine- 
ment she died. ‘The assistant Chinese physician was asked to 
help with a woman whom he found in a little closet of a room, 
quite dark and filthy. Food had been passed in to her through 
a hole in the wall; the family being afraid to enter. The 
physician was asked in to lead the woman to another room, 
so that the old one might be cleaned and repaired. But they 
are sometimes treated with less regard than this—some might 
say, in speaking of the hopelessly insane, with more regard,” — 
a problem in ethics; that is, they are put to death. It is 
probable that families do not now put to death their own 
members who become insane. But if left a burden on others, 
not relatives, it surely happens sometimes. A short while ago 
a little slave girl was brought to the hospital by her mistress 
and the child’s mother. The mistress remarked right before 
the mother: ‘‘If she does not get well pretty soon, I shall 
have to take her out to the river and drown her.’’ Happily 
the little girl did recover, as she had once before in the hos- 
pital, and was taken home. Sometimes, rather than to put 
them to death directly, they are left out of doors chained to a 
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great stone in the yard, fed but exposed to the sun and storm 
until they perish from neglect and exposure. But more often 
they are simply allowed to wander about without care, to live 
or to die. 

The exciting cause of insanity among these people seems 
to be quite varied. Among the women it is often found in 
family troubles. Where more than one wife, sometimes many, 
are present in the same house, one can well imagine the jeal- 
ousies and ill-feelings which must occupy their minds. One 
woman was the first of ten wives or, more properly speaking, 
was the real wife of a man who had nine concubines besides. 
Among other exciting causes, one case of religious persecution 
has come to our knowledge. A girl of sixteen, from a heathen 
family, had gone to a mission school and had become a Chris- 
tian. When the family learned of it, they tried to make her 
renounce her newly found faith. They took her out of school, 
kept her away from Christians aud Christian influences ; burnt 
her books, beat and bound her. It was of nouse. The girl 
held tight hold of her Savior, despite the persecution. But she 
became insane. A brother had, before this, been in the hos- 
pital for insane, had recovered and gone home. But the family 
was opposed at first to the girl coming to a Christian hospital. 
And it was quite through the intervention of one of the foreign 
missionaries that she was brought, with the final consent, how- 
ever, of the family, who began to think they had done wrong 
in so cruelly treating the girlk The girl made a very happy 
recovery, put on flesh and became bright and pretty. It was 
a delight to see her so changed. As the result of that expe- 
rience the mother became a regular attendant at church. The 
girl was admitted into the church and the mother was perfectly 
willing. Indeed the mother has herself talked of becoming 
a Christian. The brother has changed from bitter hatred to 
intimate friendship of the Christians. The girl is in the school 
and doing good work there. $e 

We have people from all walks of life. A man educated 
in England, a lawyer and a wealthy man, was brought to us 
some years ago. He had become insane through drink as the 
exciting cause. It was many months before he recovered, but 
his recovery was in time complete. He has since been con- 
verted, and is now giving his life, without money and without 
price, to the work of teaching in one of the mission schools, a 
valued helper. Another recovered patient is also a helper in 
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another mission. A number of others eae received baptism 
since recovering from insanity in the hospital. 

Patients come from every grade of society—from the 
wealthy and from the officials’ households, as well as from 
among the off-scouring of the land. Many of the cases are 
very hard to manage. ‘The filthy habits of the lowest classes 
are not improved when insanity intervenes. We have some 
of the most disgusting cases that one can imagine. But at the 
same time we always have those who are refined, whose 
instincts do not desert them even when they have become 
insane. The destructive tendency shown in the tearing of 
clothes and bed-clothing and in the breaking of dishes and 
furniture is very annoying and perplexing. Among the pa- 
tients are many of the criminal class—licentious, thieving, and 
violent—both homicidal and suicidal. 

Some amusing things happen as well. One very insane 
man objected to being photographed in company with the others 
of a group which had come from the police that day because 
‘*they were crazy.’? Some years ago one patient wrote to a 
friend that he should ‘‘come and see the menagerie.’’? ‘This 
man was himself a prize member of the collection. 

It is difficult to get good attendants, especially men. 
They are in a position to help or to harm much. Ill, im- 
patient treatment hinders recovery as well as leaving unpleasant 
memories in the mind of the patient after he recovers. 

The hospital has been from the beginning independent of 
any board or society, but its trustees are, with the exception 
of one Chinese Christian gentleman, all members of the Pres- 
byterian Mission. For its support it depends upon the income 
from the patients. The room-rent helps to pay for those 
patients who can pay nothing for themselves. In this way the 
daily expenses are just met by the income. New buildings 
and any considerable repairs must be paid for with other 
monies. The Master, in whose name and out of love and 
reverence for whom the hospital was opened, has always pro- 
vided both men and means. When the work was needed the 
Lord had a man ready, in whose heart had long been the desire 
to open such a work’ When Dr. Kerr died another man was 
already on the field, so that Dr. Kerr himself handed over 
the institution to him. When that man had to go home for 
furlough, a third man had just arrived a month before to take 
charge until the superintendent could return. When he had 
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returned, and the enlarging work became too much for one man 
alone, a brother missionary with good business training was 
just at hand and ready to step in and relieve until shortly 
before his own furlough came, when a second physician, with 
special training for the work, reached here. So it is that the 
Lord has led along and provided for every need at the time He 
saw what the need was. 

Every morning of the week-days we meet in the chapel 
for a half-hour service of Bible reading and exposition, sing- 
ing and prayer. Sundays we have Sabbath school and a 
preaching service. A primary Sabbath school is also held 
for the children of the neighborhoods, many of whom are 
from the boats. There are also three week-day meetings 
for instruction and prayer for the attendants and recovered 
patients. 

Two days in the week we open a dispensary for the 
neighborhood and surrounding villages. And here also both 
the men and the women hear the Gospel. Several who have 
been listeners on these days have confessed faith in Christ and 
have been baptized. 

We find work for a goodly number of patients. “After the 
acute stage of the disease is passed, patients are better off if 
they have something to employ them. Many, however, cannot 
be persuaded to do any kind of work. The author asked two 
men what they could do. The answer came without any 
hesitation and soberly : ‘‘ Eat rice.”’ 

A problem presents itself in the disposing of some of the 
patients after recovery. Many of those who come from Hong- 
kong have come originally from long distances. After recovery 
they desire to get back to their homes, but have no money. In 
some few instances the magistrate provides the means, but 
usually not. Some have come back to us in a wretched | 
condition after wandering about the streets. We can some- 
times give work to them for a while until they can earn enough 
to get them home. Several recovered and discharged patients 
are at present engaged about the institution and under pay. 
But it is only because we do not know what to do with them 
otherwise. There is some likelihood of their becoming insane 
again sooner if they are-sént out into the world. But, on the 
other hand, if they do become insane while in our employ, they 
will be on our hands for support, which is not a pleasant 


prospect. 
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During last year—1go08—there were admitted 249 patients. 


Discharged cured, 80, or 32 °/, of the admissions. 
improved, 56, ,, 22345 » » 


This rather high percentage of cures is probably due toa 
larger proportion of acute cases admitted than is found in the 
home lands. 


Medical Philanthropies. 
BY DR. W. E. MACKLIN, NANKING. 


HE typical medical missionary is the Good Samaritan. 
We should all learn of this parable. It should be our 
duty to obey the positive command, Go thou and do 
likewise, as much as to obey the moral law, Do not steal. 
The Christian should ever stoop to relieve the suffering or save 
the dying. Even.the heathen have more or less of this idea, 
as we can learn from their proverbs: ‘‘Do not add a new 
flower to a tapestry; send coals to the poor in the snow 
storm.’’ ‘* The princely man helps the poor; he does not reach 
after the rich.’? ‘‘Take from the rich to help the poor.’’ 
Philanthropy is not. a monopoly of our faith, but we as 
_ Christians should evidence it more completely and with greater 
consistence. | 

If we only attempted to relieve the ills of the comfortable 
classes we should do good, but there would be no necessary 
element’ of Christianity in our work. ‘‘ The Gentiles do this 
and have their reward.’’ ‘To energize over the poor and 
needy, who cannot reward us, shows the true spirit of the 
Gospel. To do good hoping for nothing again, is our dis- 
tinctive duty. 

After residing in Nanking a few months I was walking 
through the Drum Tower and saw a very sick man lying 
under a mat. I passed on, but my conscience would not ease, 
and I must return and try to act the Good Samaritan. I took 
him to a rented school building, but though I worked long, I 
failed to restore him. My efforts made a good impression 
however. For the past twenty years, especially since I have 
had a hospital building, I have picked up many hundreds of 
the sick poor. If they die, I call for the police officer (Tipao), 
and if he refuses to bury, I send for the magistrate to hold an 
inquest. Now merely the threat of an inquest makes the Ti- 
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pao get a coffin and bury the body. This work makes a good 
impression on the people. It does not become a burden on 
account of the cost, as rich people give freely to such disinter- 
ested philanthropy. It opens the doors of the heart to us on 
all sides and provides full proof of our disinterested sincerity. 

Medical missionaries could and should do more of this type 
of work. We should trust in the Lord to supply the means, 
and take in all the cases we see. He will provide the means. 

We should have sheds for the care of contagious cases. To 
preach by act the message of God’s care for the body, and to 
open the road to health by diminishing wherever it is possible 
the danger of disease, is a pioneer work specially incumbent 
upon the missionary from the West with his knowledge of the 
causes and means of prevention of disease. 

We should open up fresh atr sheds for the care of the con- 
sumptive. This much-needed work is only in its beginning. 
It is our privilege to teach the Chinese how best to fight against 
this terrible scourge, so deadly in this land. 

Special places or colonies should be established for lepers. 
Such work as has been done for this afflicted and loathsome 
class calls forth the admiration of the Chinese of all classes. 
Our Lord’s example in reference to the lepers is one we 
must follow in this land. It is a door open to our hands, a 
saving work of mercy our Master has set His servants here 
to accomplish. Existing leper institutions should be enlarged 
by the united efforts of all missions in the empire and new 
ones opened in needy places. 

The church of the future will plan for large tracts of land 
on which consumptives can work in the open air, and even 
partly disabled cripples could earn a living. Dr. Harris Cooley, 
head of the charities in Cleveland, Ohio, has several thousand 
acres of land on which he enables the the poor to make a 
living. Consumptives have a place to themselves. He tells 
me that a man with one arm or one leg can earn a living on 
free land. It is not necessary to pauperize this class of people, 
but possible to put them in the way of being independent and 
self-supporting. 

In his work of philanthropy, energized by the love of 
Jesus Christ, the medical missionary finds avenues for service 
open all around him. There is no limit to the scope of his 
labours, for the sick and afflicted crowd upon him everywhere. 
His service of love is a mighty weapon for the establishment 
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of the kingdom of God. Our hospitals should be models of 
efficiency to the Chinese ; they should also be models of that 
practical, self-denying, saving work of love which is the very 
crown of Christ’s teaching. ‘‘ Above all things, love,’’ 


— 


The 54 #i—An Eastertide Suggestion. 


BY W. S. PAKENHAM WALSH, B.A., FOOCHOW. 


T was, I believe, a Greek usage that a man coming for- 
ward with a suggestion should do so with a rope round 
his neck. He thus became himself a suggestion, and no 

doubt a little gentle pressure from time to time helped to set 
certain limits to his imagination. For him, the ropebound, 
the invitation to relieve his mind could hardly be spoken of 
as pressing, nor would he be likely to appear often before the 
public. His best hope would doubtless lie in proving that his 
suggestion, though possibly novel to his hearers, had its sanc- 
tion and inspiration in the old history of their common father- 
land, and in those time-honoured precedents laid down by 
ancient worthies, respect and reverence for whose memory was 
still fresh as the new spring flowers. Therefore in making 
my suggestion, I shall endeavour to ease the pressure on my 
cricoid cartilage by referring briefly to the early story of our 
common Christianity in England. After Augustine had landed 
on the isle of Thanet in the late summer of 596 A.D., and his 
missionary work was beginning to meet with a certain meas- 
ure of visible success, he wrote to Gregory the Great to ask 
him what attitude he should adopt towards the many rites and 
religious festivals of the Anglo-Saxon people round about him, 
Gregory. was for a time uncertain what was the best course to 
pursue, and was at first inclined to think that it would be the 
most faithful and effective policy to condemn the old religious 
customs ez dloc, and do away with them root and branch. 
However, as he thought more carefully over the matter, he was 
led finally to a very different conclusion—and let us remember 
that he was not a man to be led to important conclusions 
apart from much prayer—and this conclusion at which he had 
arrived, be proceeded to embody in a letter to Augustine and 
sent it to him by the hand of Mellitus, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In this letter he states that he is expressing the 
opinion to which he has come after mature deliberation (Diz 
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cogitans tractavt), and the great principle which he laid down 
for missionary work in England was this, that instead of 
utterly condemning and destroying the old religious customs of 
the people, the spirit of Christianity was, as far as was possible, 
to take possession of and transform them, eliminating all that 
was superstitious and false while preserving the old names 
with whatever of truth the old ideas might contain, ‘‘to the 
end that through having some outward joys continued to them, 
they may more easily agree to accept the true inward joys. 
For assuredly it is impossible to cut away all things at once 
from minds hardened by ‘evil custom just as the man who 
strives to reach the summit of perfection, climbs by = or 
paces, not by leaps or bounds.’’ 

Now while not being prepared to support every action of 
Augustine in his missionary work, nor to contend that any one 
missionary policy, however bldesed, is necessarily binding upon 
all, I should like to point out what is a matter of quiet fact, 
namely, that the.carrying out in England of these principles 
did not do that injury to the Christian cause which some of us 
might have been inclined to foretell with no uncertain sound. 
Thirteen hundred years have given that missionary policy a 
fair testing, and as we look back now we can see that Gregory 
was not overstating the power of the Gospel when he maintained 
that Christian truth could use whatever was of value in the old 
systems without final injury to itself. The traces of his 
missionary policy remain and are enjoyed to-day over the whole 
English-speaking world, and are seen in the very language of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. For instance, as a result of this policy 
we still retain the old Teutonic names for the days of the week : 
Sunday (the day on which the sun was worshipped), Monday 
(the moon’s day), Tuesday (Tuisco’s day), Wednesday (Wodin’s 
day), Thursday (Thor’s day), Friday (Friga’s day), Saturday 
(Saeter’s day), nor has our common Christianity suffered 
because of this link with our heathen past. Yet there can be 
but little doubt that not a few in those early days held up their 
hands in dismay and prophecied terrible things, should the old 
pagan names be retained. Well, thirteen hundred years have 
passed, and these forebodings have not as yet been fulfilled, nor 
does there seem any reasonable likelihood that they ever will 
be fulfilled. How many missionaries in China as they go to 
church on Sunday or to the weekly prayer-meeting on the day 
of Wodin or Saeter, how many even feel the temptation to 
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relapse again into the idolatry, which at the dame time we are so 
confident would overcome the Chinese ? So too we still retain 
the old name Yuletide in connection with the feast of Christmas. 
Now Yuletide was the old pagan festival held in England at 
the season of the winter solstice; the word ‘‘geol’’ or “jul’’ 
meaning merry. The name remains with us, though the old 
associations have long since passed away. Probably many of our 
Christmas ideas, some of them so substantial, such as plum pud- 
dings and Christmas Trees, are relics of the old heathen rites, 
as the mistletoe undoubtedly is. I ask, Are we any the worse 
for these Christmas agenda, presuming that they are taken in 
moderation, or are we prepared to cut them all away because 
of their heathen source? You say, Certainly not. Well, then, 
in China we have almost an exact parallel, for the Chinese & # 
falls almost at the very same time as the old Anglo-Saxon Yule- 
tide, nor is it, strictly speaking, an idolatrous festival at all, and 
yet would I dare to suggest that what was possible for the early 
missionaries might be possible also for us, and that we should 
speak of Christmas festival in China as the church’s & 3 ? 
But most striking of all is our use of the name Easter. 
How many to-day realize that when they wish their friends 
‘6a happy Easter’ or peaceful Easter,”’ they are, by their 
own argument, jeopardizing both themselves and their cause ? 
For Easter or Eoster was the Anglo-Saxon goddess of Spring, 
and whatever we may think of the term Yule, here at least we 
are using real pagan language. ‘‘A peaceful Easter indeed’’ I 
can imagine some one saying to Augustine: ‘‘I should like to 
know what a pagan goddess has to do with peace!’’ But 
Augustine would hold his peace and let the storm cloud blow 
over his head; his calm faith would peer on down into the 
brightening ages when the goddess herself would be forgotten 
and the old name become one of the brightest jewels in his 
Master’s crown. ‘‘Nay,’’ he would reason, ‘‘I am not put- 
ting new wine into old bottles, but by God’s grace I shall take 
the old label and put it on the new bottle.’’ It has been said 
that we have not only to convert the people but the language. 
Well, the early missionaries went a step farther and converted 
the very gods themselves. In the light of all this proven 
conquest, this assurance of the Gospel’s transforming power, 
why not pursue a policy to-day at least as full of faith and 
call the Christian festival of the resurrection of Christ the 
church’s # 4 §} ? Whatever argument may be brought for- 
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ward against doing so applies with ten-fold force against our 
use of the name Easter, and if we condemn the usage of the 
Chinese title, we are in the same breath condemning the whole 
policy of the English-speaking Christian world. Nay, the 
case against ourselves is stronger, for the title # BA ff does 
not lie open to the most telling argument against the name 
Easter ; there being nothing really connected with idolatry in 
the term itself, meaning simply the pure bright festival. Could 
we find a more beautiful and fitting title, the Pure Bright 
Festival ? Surely if the early missionaries were able to convert, 
sanctify, and glorify the name of the heathen goddess Easter, 
it should not be impossible for us to undertake the much more 
simple task of converting, sanctifying, and glorifying the beauti- 
ful title 7#f 8A @. Again, we take from the Chinese not only the 
old name, but we give them nothing to take the place of their 
old Easter or spring custom of visiting their graves and covering 
them with paper money. Christian truth demands and rightly 
so that such a foolish and wasteful custom should cease, but 
Christian charity surely equally demands that something should 
take the place of what must be to them one of their greatest 
losses. In some parts of India the Christians have a ceremony, 
in outward form much resembling the Chinese ceremony of 
covering the graves with paper. Early on Easter morning they 
go to the cemetery and cover the graves with white flowers ; 
then they sing an Easter hymn, listen to a few words of Chris- 
tian hope and encouragement and exchange salutations. If 
such a service is appropriate in India, where there is nothing 
special in the old religions to suggest it, how much more 
appropriate and instructive it would be in China. And might 
it not perhaps just meet that need which many of the Chinese 
Christians must feel if they do not express? Such a #§ BR GH 
would not only, I believe, appeal to the Chinese heart, but make 
Easter a real season of inquiry among the heathen and oppor- 
tunity for the Christians, for question upon question would 
undoubtedly be asked, and the truth would dawn upon many 
minds, a truth at present too little realized, that Christianity is 
not only antagonistic to their national customs and spiritual 
aspirations, but is seeking to save both those customs and 
aspirations, as well as the’ people themselves from the super- 
stitions, follies, and sins with which they are now degraded. 

In Foochow, from which city I write, there is a beautiful 
English Christian cemetery, kept with great taste and care, 
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and at this Easter season, literally white with Easter and arum 
lilies, marguerites, and roses. ‘This year I too shall be laying 
white lilies there on the grave ofa little child. Surrounding 
this love-tended spot are the great Chinese hill cemeteries, 
and they too will be visited and cared for during the 
wf BA fi} season. But into the Chinese Christian cemeteries 
none will enter, no loving hands will renew or adorn the 
neglected graves, there will be neither white paper nor white 
flowers laid upon them, for they have lost the old and have 
not been taught the new. Is our present-day Christianity so 
spiritual that it can contravene thus the sentiment not only of 
a nation but of a world, without suffering itself ? 

I know that there are some to whom symbol, sentiment, 
and association are but as small dust in the balance, and those 
of them who are consistent and put their principles into prac- 
tice, will not only condemn the missionary policy of Augustine 
and Gregory, but will refuse to take the words Sunday, Wed- 
nesday or Easter on their lips, while such a heathen combina- 
tion as Easter Monday will make them weep for their church 
and race; such men deserve the respect of all, but they can 
never be in the majority ; and disagreeing myself with their 
principles, it is to the majority and for the majority I make 
my appeal. To the great majority the old customs, the old 
names, the old symbols, the old associations, the old. friends 
are the great motive powers of life, and I ask no more than the 
Golden Rule demands. As we have been dealt with in these 
matters, so let us now in our turn deal with others. Let us 
remember the rock whence we were hewn, of which such 
- substantial blocks still adhere to us, and not make demands 
of others, which have never been made of us. 

Could I now hand over the pen to Augustine, he would 
probably point out many another Chinese name or custom to 
which he would apply his general principles. Can we suggest 
nothing to take the place of ancestral tablets, family altars 
with their flowers and lights, all the many symbols and rites 
about us, which though now encrusted with superstition and 
idolatry, are not in many cases idolatrous in themselves, which 
are so essentially Chinese, sometimes beautiful and standing in 
many instances for perverted truths? Are we really prepared 
to take the responsibility of condemning them wholesale and 
sweeping them all away, while at the same time, and with 
an inconsistency which an awakening China will not fail to 
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perceive, we pursue a different policy for ourselves? I plead 
for no hasty or uncautious measures, I advocate no immediate 
radical changes, but I do plead for consistency and a recon- 
sideration of what seems to be the general missionary policy. 
I may be mistaken, I may find that many feel as I do and seek 
to work on the old lines, but I ask for a more general and 
careful consideration of a great question, I ask that it might 
be taken into the thoughts of all having any influence, that we 
might discuss it with our Chinese brethren and be willing to 
think of it from their point of view, that we might remember 
the position in which we ourselves actually stand, and above 
all things pray that that same Spirit of Truth and Charity 
which guided the early missionaries might remain with us also. 


— 
— 


The Centenary Conference Appeal for 
. Evangelistic Workers 


HE China Centenary Missionary Conference held in Shanghai 
from April 25 to May 8, 1907, in considering the problem 
of the evangelization of the Chinese empire, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the time is now ripe for such a vigorous 
forward movement as will give to every inhabitant of China an 
acquaintance with the way of salvation. To give effect to this a 
representative committee was appointed with instructions to issue 
a statement, appealing to the Christian churches of our home lands 
for the men and women needed for this gigantic undertaking. 
This committee have made every effort to secure the most 


~ accurate information from the representatives of the various missions 


in all the provinces and dependencies of China. And having given 
our most prayerful and thoughtful consideration to all the infor- 
mation received, we now issue this appeal in accordance with the 
resolution of the Conference. We beg the home Societies to consider 
carefully our estimate of the number and the quality of the addi- 
tional workers required. 

Naturally the work of evangelizing China must be done chief- 
ly by the Chinese themselves, and for this we have made ample 
allowance in our estimate, but in order that the work be directed 
efficiently a large number of foreign evangelists will be required. 
There are needed men and women filled with the spirit of evangel- 
ism who are eminently qualified to inspire a following and to 
organize and to lead the Chinese evangelists. We who know this 
evangelistic work most intimately realize that the need for such 
men and women is imperative. We therefore urge the importance 
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of sending to China for this work only those tho have the above 
qualifications. 

No one can question the lenportance of the work done by those 
engaged in the medical, educational, literary, and philanthropic 
branches of our great missionary enterprise, but we would impress 
upon the home churches the fact that the time has come when 
direct evangelism must be given the first place. Less than one 
half of the whole missionary staff in China is now engaged in this 
direct evangelistic work, and even this proportion, in itself far too 
small, is due mainly to the importance which the China Inland 
Mission places upon evangelistic as compared with institutional 
work. Out of 678 members this Mission has 560 in direct evangel- 
istic work; while, according to the most reliable statistics to 
which we have had access, of the 1,758 missionaries of all other 
Societies less than 600 are engaged in this work. Owing to 
different methods of reckoning in the various missions the wives 
of missionaries (1,035) are not included in any of the above figures, 
though nearly all of the wives do more or less missionary work. 
To add the number of wives would not alter the ratio. 

We estimate that in addition to the foreign evangelists now at 
work 3,200 men and 1,600 women, specially qualified as leaders and 
organizers, are needed. If this force can be secured such an 
emphasis will be laid upon the importance of evangelism as will 
call forth a band of Chinese workers somewhat commensurate with 
the needs of the field, and it may reasonably be expected that 
within a few years these leaders would be co-operating with 150,000 
Chinese evangelists. 

We therefore urge the home Societies to ascertain what 
proportion of this number of additional workers each should 
provide, and further to take such action as will ensure these addi- 
tional workers being on the field within the next ten years. 

We have the command of Christ and the energizing power of 
the HOLY SPIRIT; it now remains only to obey the one, yield 
to the other, and consecrate the church’s abundant resources to 
GOD. Then every inhabitant of China shall have an acquaintance 
with the way of salvation. 


On behalf of the China Centenary Missionary Conference, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Signed by J. W. Lowrikg, 
Chairman Evangelistic Work Com. 


AtEx. R. SAUNDERS, 
Secretary Evangelistic Work Com. 


Executive Committee: 


Frank Garrett, . L. W. Pierce, 
W. C. Longden, A. Sydenstricker, 
Gouverneur Frank Mosher, Maurice J. Walker. 
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3n Memoriam. Rev. William Scott Ament, D.D. 
Missionary of the American Board in Peking. 


[Late in July last year Dr. Ament was stricken with a virulent ulcer in the 
chest cavity requiring several serious operations for the removal of parts of 
the ribs and breast bone. For some three months at Pei-tai-ho he made fair 

ess until he was brought back to Peking, where alarming symptoms 
of mental failure developed, until he lost much of his vocabulary and could 
hardly recognize his friends. He was hastened home to America under the 
care of Mrs. Ament and Rev. Lucius Porter in hopes that great brain special- 
ists could do something for him. They arrived in San Francisco December 
26th, where his son William met them,and death occurred there January 7th 
following. A post-mortem revealed an ulcer in the brain. The following 
sermon was preached in Peking at memorial exercises by Rev. G. D. WILDER, 
after the long illness had been described by Dr. Young, his physician, and 
Mr. Porter. } 
FTER more than five months’ suffering, the spirit of William 
Scott Ament took its flight. The physical life thus ended, 
began A. D. 1852 in Owosso. This is a town in Southern 
Michigan. It is surrounded by a prosperous farming country. Dr. 
Ament’s parents came as pioneers into the forest wilds and had a 
hand in taming the wilderness. His father, who was not a Chris- 
tian, died when he was a lad, leaving the one son and a daughter 
in the care of a sainted mother. That mother brought up her son 
with true Christian wisdom. When he was fifteen years old he 
planned to go to the lakes as a sailor, and asked his mother’s 
permission. ‘‘ Yes, you may go,’’ she said, and then immediately 
betook herself to a whole night of prayer that he might change 
his purpose. The boy knew what she was doing and never again 
mentioned the plan. So it was no cant or generality of expres- 
sion, but the definite statement of a solemn fact, when Dr. Ament 
repeatedly testified: ‘‘I owe all I am to my mother’s prayers.’’ 
His love for her and hers for him was exceptionally deep and 
tender through life. She died in Oberlin last year. 

Probably a year or two after the sailor-life plan was given up, 
he left the Owosso high school and went to Oberlin late in the 
sixties. He often said that he liked sport more than study, but 
he took an interest in the literary and debating societies and 
graduated from the classical course in the arts in 1873 at the age 
of 21. He continued for a time in the study of theology at Oberlin, 
and then went for graduation to the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. He took the degree of B.D. in 1877. Under 
appointment by the American Board, he was ordained, was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Penfield, daughter of the professor of Greek 
at Oberlin, and came to China in the same year. ‘They staid for 
the first winter in Tientsin to study the language and were then 
located in Paotingfu for about two years. In 1880 he came to 
Peking as Dr. Blodgett’s co-worker. For twenty-nine years since 
then, without any interruption save for furloughs, he has labored 
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in this city until last summer, when disease found him, using the 
last ounce of his energy in the summer-school for native preachers, 
while carrying the whole burden of his church work.. 
Fond of children and they of him, the loss of three of the four 
born to him was a great grief, relieved by the consolation of a firm 
Christian faith, He was always very tender toward children who 
reminded him of his own. When he was taken sick at Peitaiho 
last summer the children there were looking forward eagerly to a 
party to which he had invited them, but which he was unable to 
consummate. He leaves one son, William, a junior in Oberlin 
College. 

After the death of one of the children in Paotingfu, Mrs. 
Ament was compelled to return to America for her health, and a 
few years later Dr. Ament was called home for a three years’ 
furlough by the need of his mother, whose daughter had died, 
leaving her with the care of two children. Dr. Ament acted as 
pastor during these three years to the church in Owosso, and also 
to that in Medina, Ohio. I found that at the latter place he left 
a strong missionary interest and a warm place in the hearts of the 
people. 

Others will speak of Dr. Ament’s career in Peking, yet I can- 
not refrain from mentioning some of its outstanding features. 
His work was, in the main, strongly evangelistic and pastoral. He 
believed in the new birth, and was never content unless souls were 
being born again into the kingdom of love under his ministry. A 
preacher by birth and training, an excellent speaker of Chinese, 
his enthusiasm for preaching to the heathen was deep and abiding. 

» The street chapel at Tengshihk‘ou never had a regular paid 
Chinese preacher, for he was ready to devote his afternoons daily 
to it whenever he was at home. His example and precept inspired 
sufficient voluntary effort by the native Christians to keep the work 
there going, whether he was present or absent. He believed in 
a ‘‘far-flung battle-line’’ and made long continued and distant 
trips to the country fields. With a statesman’s eye he seized on 
strategic centres for establishing his out-stations. He was un- 
sparing in the use of his own money to open stations, when the home 
board was unable to develop new work. He not only sought out 
strategic centres, geographically, but he had a knack for finding 
the influential rich man of a given town or the local bully who 
tyrannized over the place, or the scholar who led public thought, 
and by winning the respect of these he would gain an open door 
for the Gospel. In these things he was full of resources, At one 
time he won the local bully, who had prevented the renting of a 
chapel, by negotiating a mule trade with him, after he had learned 
that his particular weakness was for horse trading. Again he 
wins a scholar by a judicious use of calls and scholarly books. 
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His straightforward nature could not abide the Chinese custom 
of using middlemen, and he would often astonish his friends and 
foes alike by going to the enemies of the Gospel or persecutors 
of the Christians and settling matters face to face. In his field, 
Stretching over 70 /z north and 400 # south from Peking, largely 
through his efforts, there have sprung up four self-supporting 
churches and fourteen out-stations, with a total membership of 
1,088. 

While mainly engaged in evangelistic effort he was also inter- 
ested in other forms of work. He believed in Christian education 
for the Chinese. He was an active member of the Board of 
Managers of the Peking Methodist University from the beginning 
and always.had a number of profégés in the college of his own 
mission at Tungchou. The large part he took in developing the 
North China Tract Society, and the faithful labors for that organ- 
ization are well known. He was always the friend to be counted 
on by the different Bible Societies when they had no other repre- 
sentatives on the field. He was interested in the work for the 
higher classes, and by reason of his knowledge of Chinese literature, 
etiquette, and social forms, he was able to enter into intercourse 
with them and to do much in breaking down prejudices in higher 
circles and building up confidence in all classes. His active mind 
was constantly delving in the stores of Chinese history and litera- 
ture. The result was a number of well-written articles and many 
lectures on historic themes. He early saw the advantages of 
the Christian Endeavor Society in developing the infant church 
and is known as the Father of Christian Endeavor in North China. 

The first twenty years of his work in Peking followed «the 
ordinary lines of mission work as outlined above and then came 
the Boxer interruption. This cataclysm affected Dr. Ament per- 
sonally in ways and to a degree experienced perhaps by no other. 
A year or two after my arrival in China, 1896, Dr. Ament kindly 
offered to induct me into the mysteries of country campaigning 
in my field. It was in’the rainiest part of August. We travelled 


on the back of long-legged mules. I remember one day when, 


after swimming the animal over a river, we were plodding through 
the mud on a stretch of 90 /i between meals, Dr. Ament said: 
‘‘T enjoy taking my ease in my study and sometimes think I will 
retire from this sort of roughing it. A literary reputation is a 
pleasant thing to win. But after all what China needs most is a 
great body of Christians among the common people. I know that 
they cannot be secured without some of us burying ourselves out 
of sight in this country work. I only pray for the grace to be 
willing to work on without the notice of men.’’ I believe God 
gave him that grace. But in this very self-effacement for others 
his name came to the notice of the world. 
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In 1900 the Christians of the little on churches, dear to 
his heart, were decimated by martyrdom, and those who were left, 
had been stripped of their worldly goods. With his strong sense 
of justice, his personal bravery, and his thorough acquaintance with 
the Chinese leaders in all this district, Dr. Ament was one of the 
first to seek a reparation for the wrongs that his people had 
suffered. After consultation with the only authority in existence 
to which he could appeal, the United States Legation, he took 
abandoned property to feed, clothe, and house the: hundreds of 
Chinese dependents that he found on his hands. It was the only 
thing he could do for them He took every means to open 
- the normal arteries of trade in his part of Peking and organized 
various temporary departments of public service for the good of 
all. He could not but make mistakes, if he tried to make any- 
thing in these unsettled conditions, and yet he took pains to 
recognize and repair mistakes. The sincerity of his motives and 
the wisdom of his constructive work after the siege, have been 
amply vindicated at the bar of honest Christian opinion. The 
attack upon him by Mark Twain, partly based upon misinforma- 
tion, but persisted in after it was corrected, was a blow that sank 
deep into his soul, and he never fully recovered from the pain of it. 
The instinct born in him to see an accuser face to face and fight 
it out, drove him to return to the States, and he gladly accepted 
_ the call of the Board to come home and explain. Certain it is 
that he won the commendation of the public, for he was received 
with acclaim in the great churches of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. He was given the seat of honor in the business men’s 
club in Boston. A similar organization in New York City tend- 
ered him and Major Conger a banquet and reception, where he was 
given the opportunity to explain the actions that had been called 
in question. None can know the exquisite refinement of agony 
that the reading of the article by Mark Twain caused him. 

On his return to China in 1902 he threw himself with the old 
time vigor into the work of reconstruction. He adapted himself 
to the changed conditions in city and country. When street 
chapel audiences dwindled he resorted to teaching English and 
to the lecture platform. For two years or more he maintained 
a course of weekly lectures in the Tengshihk‘ou Church that 
attracted men of all classes. These were conducted with the 
expenditure of much vital force, as many of the lectures were his 
own, and he was always ready to take the place of the belated 
lecturer on a moment’s notice. 

In the movement toward missionary co-operation he took an 
active interest and was the chairman of the important Committee 
on Union at the Shanghai Conference. His work on this commit- 
tee, with the paper on the subject presented at the Conference, took 
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much of his strength for a year. His retraction of an unfortunate 
remark on the platform of the Conference was an act of moral 
courage and did much to promote united feeling. 

Let us turn now from what he did to what he was. Dr. 
Ament’s mind was prompt in action, keen in memory, well devel- 
oped in imaginative and poetic faculties, well stored with classic 
literary forms and historic events. These qualities, combined 
with a gift for expression, made him a ready and fascinating 
speaker. When he squared his shoulders and threw back his head. 
with kindling eye, his audiences could expect a mental treat and 
moral uplift. He had a sympathetic nature constantly overflowing 
in unostentatious kindliness. His home in Peking and Peitaiho 
was ever open to the belated traveller and homeless family. Many 
of the mistakes he made may be traced to the all-absorbing 
desire to be friendly and helpful. This power to be friendly and 
to make friends, which in the last analysis is the essential feature 
in human life and duty, was conspicuous in its influence on the 
Chinese. We hear on all sides among the non-Christian Chinese : 
‘*What, Dr. Ament dead! Ai ya! He truly loved us Chinese.’’ 
He leaves friends among all classes. 

He was impatient with Chinese trickery and injustice and often 
broke out with stern, indignant rebuke. This offended many, and 
yet the repeated testimony of the Chinese is that he never cher- 
ished hatred or laid up resentment. He was generously forgiving, 
and I know that he consciously guarded against pressing an 
opponent until the iron of bitter hatred should sink into his soul. 
He always gave a man a chance to save his self-respect. 

In all the years that I companied with him I never heard word 
or expression or saw an act indicating that he was other than a 
pure-minded man, harboring nothing unclean in thought. We may 
believe that he now has the blessing promised the pure in heart. 

The China Times was baffled, in its search for information 
about Dr. Ament, by his modesty, saying : ‘“The late Dr. Ament was 
a modest man.’’ That same modesty baffled his friends in learning 
of his triumphs and bravedeeds. We never could get from him the 
details of these things. We know, however, that he was a lion in 
both physical bravery and moral courage. The Chochou official, 
when the Boxers lay in wait for Dr. Ament at the door of his yamén, 
took him out the back door exhorting him to save his life and 
not to trouble about his friends. Vain exhortation! He returned 
to Peking and, convinced of the gravity of the situation, applied 
to the United States Minister for a soldier guard to rescue the 
American Board missionaries assembled in annual meeting at T‘ung- 
chou. The legation guard was deemed too weak to spare any, so 
he resolved to go alone. With Miss Russell’s cart and her trusty 
servant, he went out into the rain and the night with the word: 
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‘‘If I do not return, tell Mary that all is well.’’ He gathered 
seventeen empty carts and left the city for a fifteen-mile night ride to 
T‘ungchou, through Boxer infested country, to save the lives of his 
friends. His bravery was rewarded by perfect success. In the siege 
he was scornful of bullets and was impatient of what he considered 
excessive caution against personalexposure. This physical bravery 
was matched as we have seen by a higher moral courage which 
drove him to face an accuser and often sent him with impetuous 
zeal into a fight for what he felt to be right. He was a born 
fighter and loved a fight and yet he could yield and could forgive 
and love and pray for his enemies. The only thing before which 
he weakened was distress or a woman’s tears. ‘These sometimes 
won him over against his better judgment. His splendid courage 
stood him in good stead when he faced the last great enemy— 
death. It was then that he said: ‘‘I am ready todie. I only 
wish that I had a chance to pass my work over to another.”’ 

The basic element of all his lovable and admirable qualities, 
as well asthe secret of his success as a missionary, can be found in 
a deep conviction of the reality of spiritual things and a genuine 
love for God and all men. He was deeply religious without cant. 
He admired the mystics among religious thinkers and had a poetic 
and mystic strain in his nature tempered by a strong sense of the 
practical. A sect of mystic perfectionists at Oberlin made a 
strong impress on him through the life of their leader, Miss 
Rawson, in whose home he lived for a time. Yet he disavowed 
their perfectionism, and was thoroughly imbued with the doctrines 
of the Oberlin school of ethics and theology. 

In closing I have the sense of failure to express the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Ament’s work and character, but I wish to say for 
myself that with the passing of this one to the other side, I have 
lost the precious consolation of a true earthly friend in time of 
despondency. I have lost a high note in the call to noble living. I 
have lost a great inspiration to hard work and sacrifice for the 
Master. Lost these! did I say? Nay, they are only removed 
from sense, idealized, spiritualized, for our friend has but crossed a 
wider sea than the Pacific and as he entered the farther Golden 
Gate, the breath of the eternal morning on his bewildered brow. 
has cleared the clouds that lowered over his mental life. When he 
left us he scarcely recognized his closest friends, yet we believe 
that now in the radiant light of eternity, with clear vision and 
sympathy unabated, he looks on us with the same kindly loving 
interest as of old, and that he also sees and knows the loved 
Master, for whom he wrought so long and faithfully, yea and for 
whom he longed. Let us rejoice with him that the longing is now 
satisfied and that his life is hid with Christ in God. 
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gn Memoriam. Mr. T. A. P. Clinton. 
BY REV. T. J. PRESTON, CHANGTEH. 


HE writer of this brief tribute was, in the early years 
after the effective opening of Hunan to the resident mis- 
sionary, closely associated with two men of more than ordi- 

nary character and energy, the one Mr. J. R. Bruce, who was 
murdered at Shenchow in 1902, and the other Mr. T. A. P. Clin- 
ton, who passed away on January 18th soon after his arrival in 
Australia. Though of a different mission, the close association 
in plans and work with Mr. Clinton continued for a decade, and 
now that he has been called to receive his reward, gratitude for 
the privilege of long and helpful fellowship prompts this humble 
tribute. 

Mr. Clinton assumed charge of the China Inland Mission 
station in Changteh in 1898, and a well-established church with 
many in the city and district to thank God for having heard the 
Gospel from his lips, is sufficient testimony to his untiring zeal 
and devotion to the work. In 1904, after his return from fur- 
lough, he was married to Miss Emily Baller, daughter of Rev. 
F. W. Baller, and to them was born a son, whom they named 
Bruce, after his friend and first co-worker in Changteh. The 
coming of Mrs. Clinton soon developed large interest among women, 
and their station was well organized for effective and growing 
work among all classes. 

In contemplating his missionary career—all too brief were it 
not that God never makes mistakes—it is difficult to seize upon 
any quality that stands out more prominently than others, but 
two may be mentioned which show that his character had the ring 
of tempered steel and that he was admirably fitted by disposition 
and training to be a successful missionary. 


I. He was a man of unlimited determination. This was shown 
at the beginning of his labors in this city. He felt that his mission 
was to establish work within the city walls, at that time a bold 
venture, and he had to change residence three times ; each move, 
however, bringing him nearer the city gate; before he accom- 
plished his purpose. First he lived in the rear of an ordinary inn 
on the outskirts of the city, then he changed to a very unsuitable 
and unsanitary house nearer the city gate, but it was a step 
in the direction of the accomplishment of his purpose, and later he 
rented a house still nearer, always with the one end in view. 
Finally he succeeded’ in purchasing excellent property within 
the city walls, and at once made the place a centre for the dis- 
semination of divine truth. The energy displayed in this one 
respect characterized all his labors. He entertained no chimerical 
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schemes for a rapid extension of his work, but once, after due 
thought and prayer, a course had been determined upon, he threw 
himself body and soul into its accomplishment. 

II. He was a man who magnified the Cross of Christ. More 
than once he said to me: ‘‘ They-may laugh at the Cross, but I 
never feel satisfied in preaching until I have done my best to im- 
press its significance.’’ He had a good knowledge of Chinese liter- 
ature and a mind well stored with apt proverbs, but in preaching, 
the Word of God, and especially the Cross with its potent meaning, 
formed the basis of his admonition and plea. [In the guest hall, 
in the street chapel, in the Sunday services, on itinerating journies, 
he never lost opportunity to lift high the Cross of Christ; and, 
for this reason, he brought hope and salvation to many sin- 
enthralled souls. The earnestness with which he preached, and the 
emphasis with which he enforced his words, often brought physical 
exhaustion. Though our brother no longer abides with us, his 
work remains, and the influence of his life and labors will continue © 
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to bear fruit to the honor of the Master whom he loyally served. 


Correspondence. 


CHINESE HYMNOLOGY AND 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


To the Editor of | 
“Tar CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: In discussing the 
subject of Church Music one 
has first to decide the point of 
view from which it should be 
regarded. My own opinion is 
that to approach it solely from a 
Chinese standpoint would tend 
to limit, if not to destroy, the 
high ideal we should have before 
us in considering it. It has 
often been remarked, as regards 
other lands, that no matter how 
widely the church may be 
divided in doctrine and in ritual 
she is practically one in her 
service of praise. I can conceive 
no higher ideal than to seek to 
lead the Chinese church to inherit 
the wealth of hymns, psalms, and 
chants which already exist with 


all the treasures of music which 
the West possesses. To leave 
Chinese psalmody undeveloped 
beyond what it would be if 
regarded entirely from the Chi- 
nese outlook would mean to 
leave the Chinese church in an 
isolation which is as undesirable 
as it is necessary. 

From this wider point of view 
it appears to me to have been a 
true instinct which led our 
predecessors to translate, of 
imitate, the hymns which en- 
shrined for them so many sacred 
memories and emotions. That 
the result was not always suc- 
cessful is only too evident in the 
curious caricatures of famous 
hymns which exist in some 
collections, and also in the stilted 
phraseology of so many more of 
the hymns we and the Chinese 
Christians sing for want of 
something better. We are told 
that the Chinese language is not 
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fitted for the expression of 
thou ical form, and 


fhat until the language itself is 


modified, it will be impossible 


to produce fine hymns which,. 
while elevated in sentiment 
and clear in thought, shall be 
simple in language and truly 
poetical in style. Not a few of 
the hymns in existing collections 
conform to one, or even to more 
than one, of these. conditions,. 
but very few conform to all. 
There are, however, in almost 
every collection a few outstand- 
ing hymns which approach very 
nearly to an ideal standard, and 
all but satisfy the strictest canon 
of requirements. Such hymns 
afford valuable evidence that it 
is possible to weave the ap- 
parently stiff and wunbending 
language of China into a grace- 


ful and fitting garment for the 


clothing of inspired thought,. if 
only the right person can be 
found to do it. 

It would be an immense help 
in the editing of hymn books if 
it could be definitely known 
what hymns in each collection 
at present in use are popular, 
and for what reasons. We 
should probably find that in 
some cases the tune makes the 
hymn a favourite; in others, 
certain associations connected 
with the hymn itself; in some, 
the opportunity the hymn affords 
for the expression of certain 
religious experiences; and in 
others, again, a rythm in the 
lines and music in the rhymes 
which give pleasure. In order 
to get some light of this kind, 
the various religious magazines 
and papers might institute hymn 
competitions on the limes of 
favourite hymn competitions ”’ 
at home, offering prizes for so 
many lists of ten*or twenty 
hymns as should come nearest 
to the general consensus of 
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opinion, as shown by the votes 
sent in; others for the best 
hymn,. with reasons given for 
considering it to be so, etc. 

It does not seem to me to 
be necessary at present to press 
for original Chinese hymns, but 
rather to encourage competent 
scholars to improve those hymns 
which exist. Eventually they 
may feel their way to fresh 
metres and a new style. 

It is strange that the only 
nation which can boast of a 
government Board of Music is 
about as far behind as it could 
be, both in vocal and in instru- 
mental music. Devotion to a 
false ideal has cramped and 
stultified development, and the 
natural musical instincts of the 
Chinese have been overgrown 
and concealed by this perver- 
sion, so that mere screeching 
has come to pass as song and 
brazen moise and banging of 
drums as music. Not that China 
is wholly without plaintive songs 
and instruments which yield 
soft and rippling music, but the 
taste of the masses lies in the 
direction of noise and falsetto. 
Many foreigners hold the creed 
of some of the older missionaries 
that the Chinese will never be 
able to do more than ‘‘ make 
melody in their hearts before 
the Lorp.’’ 

This belief, however, is all 
but worn-out and it is going 
the way of many more ancient 
fables which were unable to 
bear the test of experience. For 
it is a fact that many individual 
Chinese have been musically 
trained and have shown con- 
siderable aptitude to learn and 
natural ability to understand the 
true underlying principles of 
music. Moréover, some Chinese 
congregatious, and especially 
some schools for boys and girls, 
have been trained to sing to- 
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gether with proficiency and cor- 
rectness. What is true of some 
may become true of all if the 
right method is followed. 

It should be an axiom as 
regards congregational singing 
that the tunes should not be 
beyond the powers of the great 
majority. The unintelligent 
selection of difficult tunes which 
the congregations are quite un- 
able to sing, is one of the chief 
obstacles to the progress of Chi- 
nese psalmody. But here arises 


? the question as to what classes of 
e tunes the Chinese find difficult. 


tune which contains no 
; alf-notes) or only one or two 


unacceuted half-notes, can be 


learned by most congregations 
with comparatively little teach- 
ing. The more a tune con- 
forms to the diatonic scale the 
more disastrous will be the 
failure of the congregation to 
render it correctly. The true 
method is at first, and for a 
considerable time, to stick faith- 
fully to pentatonic, or nearly 
pentatonic tunes. Such tunes 
as ‘‘Kentucky,’’ ‘‘ Balerma,’’ 
‘*FEvan,’’ ‘* Ortonville,’’ ‘‘ Sol- 
dau,’’ ‘‘ Amesbury,’’ and others 
can all be easily learned and 
intelligently and correctly sung 
by Chinese congregations. Fol- 
lowing on from these there is a 
large number of well-known 
Western tunes containing only 
one or two half-notes in unac- 
cented positions which could 
then be readily acquired, and 
thus a congregation could be led 


-on from easy to more difficult 


tunes. Meanwhile, let it be re- 
membered, the young in our 
schools and churches are learn- 
ing the diatonic scale, and they 
will be able to learn anything 
we are able to teach them. The 
warning needed in some cases is 
that the young should not be 
allowed to revel in diatonic tunes 
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to the Siecle of those 
more advanced in years who 
were not caught early enough, 
but that in the church services 
the bulk of the tunes sung shall 
be easy, while occasionally al- 
lowing a more difficult measure 
in order to gratify and encour- 
age the younger part of the 
congregation. The tune-book 
published by the Central China 
Religious Tract Society in 1905 
was prepared to meet such re- 
quirements. It contains many 
pentatonic tunes and others 
which the Chinese find more 
dificult, but still not beyond 
their power of attainment after 
a period of training. 

It is a matter of taste as to 
whether the old Scotch song 
tunes, such as ‘“‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’ and ‘‘Ye banks and 
braes,”’ which are strictly pen- 
tatonic, should be annexed for 
use ashymn-tunes. Thereis an 
undoubted objection on the score 
of association of ideas of which 
I myself had an illustration 
some time ago when officiating at 
the funeral service of a wealthy 
Chinese Christian. The mili- 
tary official in the neighbourhood 
sent his brass band, which was 
more or less in tune. I had 
not noticed the presence of the 
band until the procession was 
just abreast of it, and when it 
suddenly struck up the well- 
known tune which we associate 
with partings of a different 
character it required an effort to 
keep a sober appearance. Apart 
from old Scotch and Irish airs 
there are many good tunes avail- 
able without needing to have 
recourse to Chinese tunes. Ifa 
Chinese air is adopted there 
should be no idolatrous or other 
evil associations connected with 
it. 

A good harmonium or organ 
gives a suitable accompaniment 
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and support to the congregation, 
but a musical instrument often 
serves to cover a multitude of 
sins of discord A violin well- 
played is effective in leading the 
air, and when the congregation 
is very large a well-played cornet 
keeps the singing in tune and 
time, but it should not be used 
in small congregations. ‘There 
can be no objection to either 
wind or stringed _ instruments 
from the point of view of rever- 
ence. Some find the concertina 
a convenient and portable in- 
strument for country work, and 
it is certainly effective. 

The time has scarcely come, 
at all events away from the 
coast ports, for mixed choirs of 
men and women. There is an 
advantage, however, in arrang- 
ing, if possible, that a choir of 
women and girls only shall sit 
in a convenient position among 
women to support the choir of 
boys and men which actually 
leads the singing. To sum up, 
it is about as sensible to expect 
every Chinese man, woman, and 
child entering the church to be 
able by the unaided light of 
nature to sing the songs of Zion 
to strange and unheard melodies 
as it would be to expect them to 
be conscientious, well-informed 
Christians without instruction. 
Some, doubtless, are unreason- 
able enough to expect both 
results, but the wise will not 
only live and learn; they will 
also live and teach. 

I am, etc., 
A. BONSEY, 


A REPLY TO MR. MADELEY. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR SIR: Mr. Madeley’s let- 


ter shows such a serious mis- 
understanding of the main pur- 
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pose of the article criticised 
that I must ask for space fora 
brief reply. 

Of the two points selected for 
commendation, one is the as- 
sumption that the following 
passage quoted (or misquoted) 


is a declaration of belief: ‘‘ We 
believe in the Trinity and 
Christ’s place therein, in His 


miraculous birth, and in the 
historicity of the New Testa- 
ment miracles, in His true 
humanity.”’ 

Now this statement, taken dy 
itselt, would indeed be read as a 
declaration of doctrinal belief to 
which the writer subscribes. 
But that such was not the in- 
tention will, I think, be abun- 
dantly evident to the careful 
reader of the article. So far 
from wishing to introduce any 
doctrinal statement, the writer 
expressly urged that we should 
acknowledge among ourselves, 
and make plain to all, that our 
mission is not to propagate any 
creed, but to diffuse a Spirit. 
Taken in its context, the pur- 
pose, of the above passage is, I 
think, perfectly plain. 7 

The argument is that the 
prevalent presentation of Christ 
to non-Christian Chinese gives 
prominence to the supernatural 
and miraculous aspect of His 
life, and it is the opinion of the 
writer that this tends to mystify 
the hearer, and moreover, that 
it obscures the true humanity | 
of our Lord, removing Him 
from sympathetic touch with 
mankind. ‘The wiser course, it 
is urged, is to give first pro- 
minence to the historic Jesus, 
the Son of Man, rather than 
plunging at once into the in- 
scrutable mysteries of the Tri- 
nity and Christ’s dual nature. 
Through the human to the 
Divine, is the method suggested. 
The question was not of the 
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proper 
doctrine, but of the form of 


content of Christian 


presentation. And to show that 
the orthodoxy of our fellow- 
missionaries was by no means 
challenged or affected by the 
argument, the passage was writ- 
ten thus: ‘Though we believe 
in the Trinity and Christ’s 
place therein, though we believe 
in His miraculous birth and in 
the historicity of the New Testa- 
ment miracles, we believe also 
in His true humanity.’ 

Why in making the quotation 
did Mr. Madeley deliberately 
omit the word /fhough, thus 
making the passage mean some- 
thing foreign to the purpose of 
the writer ? 

Passing to thecriticisms. The 
two matters upon which issue is 
taken are (1) the modern evolu- 
tionary view of the world and 
{2) the history of Hebrew mono- 
theism. These subjects, be it 
observed, were referred to only 
incidentally in the article. It 
would have been beside the 
purpose to elaborate arguments 
upon them. It was assumed 
that readers of the RECORDER 
would be already ‘acquainted 
with the general attitude of 
Christian scholars thereon, which 
was all that was needed to 
enable them to appreciate their 
bearing upon the questions in 
hand. This assumption seems to 
have been a mistake, at least in 
Mr. Madeley’s case. 

Admittedly it is questionable 
whether the Genesis story of 
creation can be harmonized with 
evolution or modern scientific 
cosmogony. But what of that ? 
Are we to proceed upon the 
assumption that the Bible is a 
complete and infallible guide on 
all matters whatsoever? Isita 


scientific text-book, as well as a 
guide to salvation? Neither Mr. 
Madeley nor any reader of the 
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RECORDER will, I hope, be shock- 
ed by the frank assertion that 
such is not the writer’s view, 
nor is it that by the vast 
majority of Christian scholars 
to-day. That the author of the 
Genesis had any idea of evolu- 
tion or of science as we under- 
stand these terms, is most im- 
probable. He had faith in God 
as the source of all things, and 
so have innumerable devout 
evolutionists to-day. Surely no 
one suggests that evolution is 
inconsistent with Theism. 

But ‘‘ why trouble about evo- 
lution ?’’ is the final question 
asked; as though it might be 
some isolated or fantastic theory, 
only seriously held by such ex- 
treme materialists as Mr. Robt. 
Blatchford! So far is this from 
being the case, indeed, that 
evolution is now not merely ‘‘a 
good working hypothesis,’’ it 
is the mould which is shaping 
all branches of human thought: 
its method is pervading all 
branches of education, and its 
terms are rapidly becoming 
familiar to the educated classes 
in China. To imagine that it 
can be ignored, is to be blind to 
the signs of the times; and to 
propagate as an essential part of 
Christianity, a cosmogony in- 
compatible with it, is to sow the 
seed of unbelief and antagonism 
to our faith. 

But again let me emphasise ; 
the reference to evolution was 
but incidental to the point that 
the true view of God (the true 
Christian view, I hold) is of 
One not outside of nature, but 
in it, the One reality behind all 
seeming. And that this Gospel 
is not obscured but gloriously 
illustrated by man’s growing 
knowledge of the universe, I 
verily believe. 

Turning now to the other 
question, ‘ What adequate basis 
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is there in the face of the First 
Commandment for attributing 
the monotheistic conception 
among the Jews to the later 
prophets ?’ The evidence here 
asked for is contained in many 
standard dictionaries and works 
by recognized scholars. Among 
them I would refer Mr. Madeley 
to Montefiore’s History of He- 
brew Monotheism. Here I can- 
not take space to refer to more 
than the First Commandment. 
Does not this command itself 
imply the prevalence of a belief 
in the real existence of other 
gods? If not, what need to pro- 
hibit the worship of them? The 
people of Israel were commanded 
to worship only Jehovah, because 
He was (their God, who had 
brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt. Thus, so far from 
being a proof of the prevalence of 
monotheism, it may be regarded 
as evidence of the opposite. 

But the undesirability of 
iconoclastic preaching in this 
country, which was the point 
contended for in the article, is 
not challenged by Mr. Madeley, 
and I am glad to see that the 
editor, whilst of opinion that it 
was too hasty a generalization 
to describe missionary propa- 
ganda as hitherto too iconoclas- 
tic, advocates ‘‘the expulsive 
power of anew affection’’ as 
the best and quickest method of 
attaining our end. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. W. SHEPPARD. 
NINGPO. 


MR. BALLER AND BIBLICAL, 
TERMS. 
Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: One is confident 
that Mr. Baller’s letter in your 
April issue does not represent in 
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spirit, and in the conspicuous 
absence of a desirable charac- 
teristic, the company of revisers 
appointed by Conference, for 
whom he undertakes to speak. 

No one who has benefited by 
Mr. Baller’s work on the Man- 
darin N. T., and his many and 
justly popular books, will be 
carried away by the tone of his 
reply to my letter on Biblical 
Terms. 

He fails to grasp the point 
which I endeavoured to make, 
that the work of the revisers of 
the Bible in Chinese does not 
seem to have included a thorough 
revision of the terms. This is a 
judgment formed upon a fairly 
exhaustive examination, for 
teaching purposes, of all the 
revisions available up to date. 
I maintain that this work is so 
necessary and so complex that 
(1) the time for doing it is now, 
before the revisions are cast in 
final form; and (2) the body 
most capable of undertaking it 
is a representative company 
chosen from the three bodies of 
revisers, which would consider 
the terms as a special and 
paramount issue and send the 
results of its deliberations to the 
three bodies of revisers. It 
would be worth the while even 
of those whose constructive work 
is not necessarily non-existent 
because it has not come under 
Mr. Baller’s eye in the form 
which his delicate wit suggests, 
to send in suggestions to such a 
company. j 

I feel more and more convinced 
that if the work of the revisers 
were concentrated upon one 
version of the Chinese Bible to 
begin with—and let that be the 
Mandarin version if it is so 
desired by the majority of those 
entrusted with the carrying out 
of the revision work—we should 
in time have three versions—a 
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mother and two daughters— 


harmonious in rendering and con-. 


sistent in the use of thoroughly 
revised terms. 
_ Yours sincerely, 
JOHN STEELE. 
SwWATow. 


‘COMPARATIVE RELIGION.’’ 


To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: At a time when so 
great and so intelligent an inter- 
est is taken in the study of 
comparative religion, it is not 
strange that some of us are 
liable to be somewhat bewil- 
dered as to the point of view 
which ought to be adopted by 
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reasonable and Catholic-minded 
inquirers. 

My attention has recently been 
called to Dr. R. F. Horton’s 
‘*My Belief—Answers to Cer- 
tain Religious Difficulties (Jas. 
Clarke & Co., London, 1908), 
in which in chapter three: ‘‘ Is 


Christianity the Best Religion? ”’ 


may be found within the com- 
pass of twenty-two pages a full 
and a temperate discussion of 
this topic.on broad lines with 
fullness of knowledge and sym- 
pathy. I desire especially to 
direct attention to this particular 
chapter, but every reader of 
these lines would be stimulated 
and helped by a perusal of the 
whole sixteen essays. 


ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


Drugging a Nation. The Story of 
China and the Opium Curse. A 
personal investigation during an 
extended tour of the present con- 
ditions of the opium trade in China 
and its effects upon the nation. By 
Samuel Merwin. F. H. Revell Co. 


1908. Pp. 212. 


The eight chapters of which 
this book is composed were orig- 
inally published during 1907- 
1908 in the ‘‘ Success’’ Maga- 
zine. ‘They record the observa- 
tions of the versatile editor of 
that Journal. The book has the 
-excellencies and the defects of 
utterances by the astute man of 
the world, who is able to see 
everything at short notice and 
get the right perspective on 
each occasion, because he is 
‘* trained.’’ 


Mr. Merwin is an able man, 
and is said to be an expert 
novelist. In this book he shows 
that he knows how to make use 
of his varied talents, and his 
verdict is most damaging to the 
apologists of the opium traffic. 
The strongest impression made 
is the deadly power, not merely 
of opium, but of money. ‘‘China 
has the opium; India gets the 
money.’’ Had there been no 
revenue question, the opium 
question would have been auto- 
matically settled long ago. But 
there 7s a revenue question, and 
its adjustment remains difficult. 
But it will in time be overcome, 
just as will other age-long evils. 
There are several grievous mis- 
prints, as ‘‘cure’’ for ‘‘ curse,’’ 
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Taiku (twice) for Taku, and 
there are such wild overestimates 
as assigning (without provoca- 
tion given) 950,000 persons as 
the population of Tientsin (when 
half a million ought to satisfy), 
and, even worse, 2% millions (!) 
for Canton. It is interesting to 
hear that the Tartars “ wear differ- 
ent costumes, and speak, among 
themselves, a language wholly 
different from any of the eight- 
een or twenty native tongues,’’ 
when for all practical purposes 
Manchu is (or has been) a dead 
language. Still more eccentric 
is the information that there is 
no government coinage what- 
ever ; the mints being all private ! 
Of course they are provincial, 
but that is ‘‘ a horse of a different 
color.’’ 

Despite these ‘blemishes Mr. 
Merwin’s is a useful book, accu- 
rate in the essentials of its chief 
topic so far as one can judge ad 
extra. It is not equal to Rown- 
tree’s ‘‘ The Imperial Drug 
Trade,’’ but it is a useful con- 
tribution to the literature of a 
subject which has been volumi- 
nously treated, and with which 
we are unhappily far from done 


yet. 
A. iH. &. 


8? $3  =E (an adapted translation of 
Dr. J. R. Garrison’s work) ‘‘ Alone 
with God,’’ by W. Remfrey Hunt, 
F.R.G.S. Chinese Tract Society. 51 
pages. Price 10 cents. 

‘‘ No prayer, no religion, or at 
least only a dumb and lame one,’’ 
says Thomas Carlyle. And this 
book of Mr. Hunt’s will be a 
helpful addition to the native 
Christian’s bookshelf of little 
volumes in aid of the all-essen- 
tial prayer-life. It is to be com- 
mended to those who wish to 
preserve the gracious influences 
received in the various local re- 
vivals, as well as to all who 
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need to catch the fascination of 
exalted communion with God. 
The book throughout has the 
quality of winsomeness ; the glow 
of reverent at-homeness with 
the Father in heaven, as the 
personal source of tranquil 
strength. 

It consists of fifteen sections, 
each with a text of Scripture, 
a meditative paragraph or two, 
and a prayer which has been 
born not made. And added to 
this there is a useful index of 
286 classified texts on prayer. 
The fifteen sections cover the 
ground of the two New Testa- 
ment terms: the one for ‘‘ wor- 
shipping approach,’’ the other 
for ‘‘ heart’sconverse.’’ It hard- 
ly includes the third element of 
wrestling supplication (so prom- 
inent in the Scriptures), but 
will help to form a basis for the 
exercise of ‘‘ prayer when it is 
prayer indeed ; the mighty utter- 
ance of a mighty need,’’ as R. 
C. Trench defines that term 
deésis, ‘‘entreaty.’’ For the zm- 
portunate strenuousness with 
which the Lord’s Prayer is to be 
prayed (Luke xi, 5-8), for ‘‘ the 
energised supplication (or the 
prayer oiling earnestly)’’ of James 
v, 16, we must look to other 
books. This is, as it professes 
to be, a restful book. It does 
not represent prayer as ‘‘the | 
most intense act a man per- 
forms’’ (J. R. Mott), but deals 
rather with the ‘‘ whispered se- 
cret’’ of the Lord, as heard in 
quietude. It is not a morning 
trumpet-call to the militant pray- 
er-campaign, but rather an even- 
ing invitation to rest in the 
Everlasting Arms. 

There are. just one or two 
blemishes which may need to be 
removed in a second edition. 
(1.) The book is twice described 
as ‘‘ Volume I,’’ yet at the end 
is said to be complete. (2.) The 
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author’s preface says that the 
church in Europe prepared forms 
of prayer for worshippers, but 
later on affirms that Zhe Church 
of Christ by’no means uses prayer 
books,’ which is rather rough on 
‘the C. M.S. and W.M.S.! (3.) 
The translator’s preface says 
that, spite of the idiomatic diffi- 
cultes of the English original, the 
whole has been rendered ‘ with- 
out the loss of a hair;’ while 
in the descriptive columns we 
read that in consequence of the 
depth of the original, there has 
been a judicial selection. (4.) It 
is a detail, but Psalm xlii in our 
Old Testaments is headed ‘ Sons 
of Korah,’ and does not profess 
to have been one of David’s. It 
is true that the sanest modern 
scholarship accepts the psalms 
attributed to David as originally 
his in substance, but those def- 
initely attributed to other poets 
are not regarded as his. (5.) 
The terms and KEE 
are not in accord with accepted 
standards. W.A.Cc. 


Fifty Years in China. An Eventful 
Memoir of T. P. Crawford, D.D. 
By L. S. Foster. Bayless - Pullen 
Co., Nashville, Tenn, Illustrated. 


377 pages. 
All who have ever met Dr. 


Crawford, and many others as. 


well, will be glad to see this 
memoir of one who was in many 
respects a remarkable man. Com- 
ing to China in 1851, and as- 
sociated with Dr. Yates for a 
number of years in opening up 
the work of the Southern Bap- 
tist Mission in Shanghai, pass- 
ing through the Taiping rebel- 
lion, during which he with others 
had some exciting experiences, 
and afterwards coming to the 
time of the Civil War in the 
States, when all of the mission- 
aries of the Southern Baptist 
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Mission were compelled to re- 
linquish all. support from the 
home Society, and afterwards 
being transferred to Tengchow, 
Shantung, on account of health, 
he with his wife labored over 
fifty years for China, and lived 
to see marvellous changes in the 
country which so stoutly defied 
the Gospel on their first arrival. 

Dr. Crawford was nothing if 
not peculiar and a theorist. But 
with it all he was so genial, so 
hopeful, and withal so resource- 
ful when it came to an emer- 
gency, that it wasa great pleasure 
to know him and hear him talk, 
even if one could not agree with 
his views. He was doubtless 
perfectly sincere in his ideas of 
‘*self-support,’’ but his argu- 
ments would not carry convic- 
tion to the minds of most mis- 
sionaries, and were not sustained 
by his own Society, so that he 
afterwards became dissociated 
from them in order to be perfect- 
ly free to carry out his own 
ideas. Doubtless he did good, 
however, in acting as a check 
upon those who might have 
gone too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. The memoir shows the 
difficulties he met with in en- 
deavoring to carry out his views. 

The last page of the book gives 
an interesting illustration of a 
phonetic system which Dr. Craw- 
ford devised for writing the 
Shanghai Dialect which, how- 
ever, nevercame into extensive 
use; its sphere of operations being 
too limited. It is ingenious, and 
might, with modifications, be the 
basis of a system for writing 
Mandarin. . Mrs. Crawford still 
labors on in the new field, to 
which they both went in their 
old age, and is a wonderful ex- 
ample of wisdom, fidelity, and 
faithful work, ‘‘even down to 
old age.”’ 
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New-World Science Series. Human 
Physiology. By Ritchie. (English 
Edition. ) 

To many of us in educational 
work on the mission field, has 
often come the desire for a text- 
book in physiology which would 
not make too elaborate a use of 
technical terms, and yet at the 
same time give in an effective 


way the principles of anatomy 


and of hygiene. ‘‘ The chief ob- 
ject of teaching physiology in our 
schools is to train the pupils to 
keep their bodies in health.’’ 

In this work, the ideal has 
been better attained than in any 
other work I have seen. In the 
first chapter it treats of the 
human body asa colony of cells, 


and the method of discussion is 


most interesting and informing. 
The anatomy of the work, the 
illustrations, and the colored 
plates are unusually good, and 
also easy to be understood. The 
chapters on disease germs, the 
diseases caused by protozoa, by 
bacteria, and the preventing of 
spread of disease germs, are not 
only thorough for a book of this 
grade, but eminently practical. 
‘‘ First aid to the injured’’ is 
also taken up. In fact, in this 
work of three hundred and fifty 


pages which, though not beyond 


the comprehension of a student in 
the higher grades of academic- 
al work, is full of interest and 
suggestion to those of us who are 
supposed to have ‘‘ graduated,’’ 
we have a most valuable and 
helpful compilation of material 
on the subject of physiology, 
either for schools in the home 
lands or for schools in China. 


ROBERT F. FITcu. 


Hymns of Reviving. Collected, com- 
piled or translated by Dora Yi. 
Price 50 cts. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. Shanghai. 

We are glad to welcome this 
little volume, for though there 


is no lack in the number of hymn 
books already existing we be- 
lieve, as Miss Yii states in her 
preface, that there is a need for 
these hymns of reviving. She 
says that as she has visited among 
the mission schools and church- 
es, conducting meetings, she has 
become conscious of a need of 
a different collection of hymns 
in which to voice more perfectly 
the prayer and praise, the aspira- 
tion and worship of God’s peo- 
ple and adds: ‘‘ I believe God is 
going to do greater things among 
us, and that He would have our 
faith soar higher and our trust 
grow bolder as we worship Him 
in song.’’ Let us hope and be- 
lieve that this little book is in 
part a preparation for the times 
of reviving that are soon to be 
more generally felt in the church 
in China. An index in both 
Chinese and English shows us 
treasures new and old in hymnol- 
ogy -which it contains; a num- 
ber of new hymns having been 
specially translated for this vol- 
ume. There are one hundred and 
ten hymns, and while they are 
largely for use in revival meet- 
ings the need of the ordinary 
church services can be easily met 
with the hymns here collected. 
The book is very attractively 
gotten up, with bright red soft 
cover ; the whole edition having 
music as well as words. 

Miss Yii tells us that after 
much prayer and waiting upon 
God, He laid it upon her heart 
to prepare this little book. We 
feel sure His blessing will attend 
its use wherever it may go. F 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
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English Literature for Secondary 
Schools. Gulliver’s Travels. By 
Jonathan Swift. Cloth. Price Is. 


Selections from White’s Natural His- 
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Missionary News. 


The Conference of the Anglican 
Communion. 


By the Rev. GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOSHER. 


The first Conference of the 
Anglican Communion, in which 
the Chinese were represented by 
their own elected delegates, was 
held at St. John’s College, Shang- 
hai, from March 27 to April 
6. The eight Dioceses of North 
China (Peking), Shantung, 
Western China (Szechuen), 
Hankow, Shanghai, Chekiang, 
Fukien, and Victoria (Hong- 
kong) were represented by 8 
Bishops, 15 foreign and 13 
Chinese clergy, and 15 Chinese 
laymen—a total of 51 out of a 
possible 56. | 

The devotional life of the 
Conference found its expression 
in the daily communions at 
7.45, missionary intercessions at 
noon, and evening prayer at 
5.30. On Sunday, March 28, the 
Conference attended the morning 
service in Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral in a body, and listened toa 
sermon by Bishop Moloney. 
And the following Sunday morn- 
ing a similar service was held at 
St. John’s, when the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Hu Lan- 
ding, of Wuchang, who had been 
elected to that office by the 
Chinese delegates. 

Two missionary meetings were 
held. One at the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall, which was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Roots, of 
Hankow, the Revs. F. L. Norris, 
of Peking, and S. T. Mok, of 
_ Canton, and by Dr. M. T. Liu, 
of Hangchow. Bishop Moloney, 
of Chekiang, presided, and Bish- 
op Cassels, of Western China, 
gave the benediction. The 


other meeting was at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral: on Sunday 
evening, April 4, and was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Cassels, Bish- 
op Roots, and Bishop Price. 

The Conference found its 
greatest difficulty in conducting 
its business in such a way as 
would allow all the Chinese 
delegates to keep informed of 
what was going on. After 
several expedients had been 
tried, it was found that all the 
Chinese, except those from Fu- 
kien and Hongkong, could under- 
stand Mr. Ts‘en, of Wuchang, 
speaking in Hankow Mandarin. 
Thereafter all speeches in Eng- 
lish and all resolutions were 
translated by him into Mandarin ; 
when a Chinese spoke, his 
speech was translated into Eng- 
lish by one of the foreign del- 
egates ; if the Chinese was from 
either Fukien or Hongkong, the 
English was also rendered into 
Mandarin for the benefit of the 
other Chinese. The minutes of 
the day were translated every 
night by two Chinese secretaries 
and posted on the wall of the 
room, where all Chinese delegates 
were living together. In these 
ways it was found possible to 
overcome a language difficulty 
that is, perhaps, as great as any 
that the world affords. Once 
the plan was worked out—as it 
was on the second day of the 
sessions—all went with perfect 
smoothness. 

The Conference organized 
with Bishop Scott as President, 
Bishop Cassels as Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Revs. F. L. Norris and 
W. S. Moule as foreign Secre- 
taries, and the Rev. P. N. Tsu 
and Mr. T. L. Ts‘en as Chinese 
Secretaries. 
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The main business before the 
Conference was the organization 
of a Synod that should represent 
all the Anglican missions in 
China. A committee that had 
been at work for two years 
brought in a report that ultimate- 
ly was adopted substantially as 
presented. It calls for a repre- 
sentation from each diocese, con- 
sisting of its Bishop, four clergy, 
and four laymen; each diocese 
deciding upon its own method 
of choosing its clerical and lay 
delegates. 

Ten other committees ap- 
pointed in 1907 reported, and 
their reports were acted upon. 
The Conference appointed no 
less than twenty-one committees 
to carry on the necessary work 
and report at the Conference, 
to be held, D.°V., in April, 
1912. | 

The Chinese delegates pre- 
sented an agreeable surprize one 
day in the form of a letter 
of thanks to the two mother 
churches for what they have 
done in the past for the church in 
China and of appeal for more 
missionaries to meet the present 
opportunities. 

The Conference, at the request 
of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, endorsed the proposal to 
erect a new diocese to consist 
of the province of Honan, and 
welcomed the Rev. W.C. White, 
who is to be its first Bishop. It 
is interesting to note that in the 
person of Bishop White China 
will have the first foreign mis- 
sionary Bishop ever sent out by 
an English Colony; the diocese 
of Honan being cared for by the 
church in Canada. 

Perhaps the most gratifying 
thing in the Conference was the 
way in which the Chinese del- 
egates, who of course can have 
had no such training in the 
work of deliberative assemblies 
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as their foreign colleagues, took 
their share in all discussions and 


showed themselves ready and 


prepared to bear the burdens of 
their church. It seems most 
probable that when the pream- 
ble, constitution, and canons, 
which have now been referred 
to the several diocesan synods, 
shall have been finally adopted 
by the Conference of 1912, the 
Conference will resolve itself 
into the first formal synod of 
the church. It is a long step 
in advance over the first in- 
formal meeting of five Bishops 
—including Corea, which has 
now found it best to withdraw 
from this Conference—that was 
held in 1897, and is a sign of 
the rapidity with which the 
Christian religion is advancing 
in the empire. 


New from Kiangsi 


The following account from Mr. 
Robert Porteous, of the C. I. M., sta- 
tioned at Yuanchow, Kiangsi, will be 
of interest, and all will be thankful 
to know that the spiritual movement 
which has been going on in the other 
provinces, has now spread to that 
part of the country. We also hear of 
similar blessing in connection with 
special meetings held in the province 
of Shensi by Mr. A. Lutley and a 
Chinese brother, Mr. Wang. 


I want to tell you of the 


Lord’s mercy in visiting YViian- 


chowfu for this last week end. 
The first indications of blessing 
were when Mr. Liu, our native 
helper, returned with Mr. Chu, 
the converted potter, from the 
Kweiki Conference. On _ the 
Sunday morning Mr. Liu told 
us of the Kweiki gatherings, 
and a deep impression was made 
by his confession and testimony. 


_His words were simple, pointed, 


and sincere. ' God had met with 
him, and he felt much ashamed 
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‘of his sinful condition in God’s 
sight and the way in which he 
had been serving Christ. We 
were expecting a visit from our 
superintendent, Mr. Orr-Ewing, 
who had been much blessed and 
used in the Kweiki Conference, 
so our hearts were lifted up to 
God that He would visit needy 
Yiianchow. On Monday the 
country folks commenced to 
come in, and we had about forty 
guests, consisting of the Chris- 
tians and enquirers from the 
country district. The first thing 
- out of the usual was a prayer 
meeting at 6 a.m., Thursday 
morning, which originated 
amongst the Chinese themselves, 
with Mr. Liu as leader. I knew 
nothing of the meeting until it 
was in progress, and the first 
sound I heard was the verses of 
a well-known hymn sung in 
Chinese style, and then fol- 
lowed a time of prayer, during 
which I heard some one sobbing. 

Mr. Lawson, who had slipped 
into the meeting, told me that 
an old man had broken down 
with the thought of having 
nothing to repay the Saviour’s 
love. Mr. Orr-Ewing arrived 
in the afternoon, having walked 
through rain and mud for three 
and a half days. His first words 
to us were: ‘‘I am sure that the 
Lord is going to bless here.’’ 
In the evening we had a heart- 
searching meeting, led by Mr. 
Orr-Ewing, who spoke from 
Revelation 3, describing the con- 
dition of the church at Laodicea, 
very applicable to the church 
at Yiianchow. There was no 
opportunity given for prayer or 
confession, but the Holy Spirit 
was at work, and the next 
morning, shortly after dawn, we 
gathered for a prayer meeting, 
such a meeting as I have never 
been in before. Numbers were 
soon down on their faces, and 
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prayer gave way to sobs; such 
heart-breaking sobs too. One 
felt that God had indeed come 
amongst us. Amongst those 
who broke down was our young 
helper, who confessed to having 
had a quarrel in his home, and 
then burst out in sobs asking 
God to have mercy on him. 
This brought an answering sob 
from his wife, who had also. 
come to the meeting, and she 
broke down, prayed for mercy 
and confessed her sins. Our 
Ping-siang helper also broke 
completely down -and sobbed 
aloud for his sins. ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy,’’ he cried in agony, 
“‘How can I help enlighten 
others when I’ve not sought to 
enlighten my own family?” This 
man was deeply moved, and 
being a very reserved man there 
could be no doubt that the Holy 
Spirit had done a mighty work 
in him. 

Amongst others who confessed 
was the carpenter, one of the 
worst characters in the city. 
He ridiculed the meetings at 
first, but was brought low be- 
fore the Lord and confessed his 
sins. It was cheering to hear 
this vile-mouthed fellow singing 
at his work about the blood 
of Jesus. ‘‘Oh precious is 
the flow that makes me white 
as snow. No other fount I 
know, nothing but the blood of 
Jesus.”’ 

Sunday was the crowning day, 
being the last day of the gather- 
ings. We were much in prayer 
that those whom we felt were 
holding back and unwilling to 
confess, might be brought low 
by the power of God. The 
early morning prayer meeting 
was a good preparation for the 
day, and God wonderfully an- 
swered prayer. The chapel, 
which seats one hundred or so, 
had been well filled during the 
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week. On Sunday we were 
packed ; about 140 attending. 
Just after the morning service 
two of the church members, who 
had been at enmity for more than 
a year, confessed their sins to 
God and to each other, after 
which Mr. Orr-Ewing, who was 
conducting the service, led in 
prayer. He only got as far as 
‘‘Calvary,’’ when he himself 
broke completely down, and with 
the exception of one or two out- 
siders, there was not adry eye in 
the chapel. It was some time be- 
fore he could proceed and direct 
our hearts to Him who, though 
once crowned with thorns, is 
now enthroned in the glory on 
high, there for us at the right 
hand with all power in heaven 
and onearth. , 

The evening meeting was the 


tbest of all ; about forty testifying 
‘to blessing received. Amongst 


them the carpenter ; as he stood 
up with his face beaming, he 
said: ‘‘ Thank God, as soon as I 
confessed I had very much 


peace,’’ and one could see from 


his radiant looks that what he 
said was true. Another man, 


a B. A., confessed to sin and 
prayed in the meeting, a thing 
he had never been known to do 
before. After the testimonies 
an opportunity was given for 
any who had not yet confessed 
their sins to do so. We knew 
of some who hadn’t, the milk- 
man and _ blacksmith being 
amongst the number, and you 
can imagine our joy when these 
two, one after the other, broke 
down and confessed their sins, 
crying for mercy. 

Many were the answers to 
prayer we had. One man came 
in from the country to the 
Saturday evening meeting, and 
he was the first to pray and 
confess his sin—gambling, etc. 
We had all been praying very 
much for this man. ‘The Mon- 
day morning prayer meeting 
started at 4.30 a.m., and it was 
a wonderful meeting. At the 
close the two brethren who had 
been reconciled, stood up and 
prayed for each other, asking 
God to have mercy and pardon 
their sins. Then we had the 
doxology, for our hearts were 
full of praise to God. 


The Month. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


Mr. H. C Kinder, the British 
engineer-in-chief of the Peking-Feng- 
tien railway, is retained as consulting 
engineer to the Board of Posts and 
Communications.—It is decided to 
grant the franchise for the Canton- 
Macao railway to Chinese merchants 
rather than to a foreign syndicate.— 
An endeavor is to be made to secure 
the retrocession to Chinese of the 
Kaiping mines.—It is said that a 
rich gold strike has been made in 
Ch’aoyaugkou, Mukden, 


GOVEKNMENTAL. 


The Chinese government annonn- 
ces that Christians, as such, are not 
to be deprived of the franchise, but 
graduates of foreign schools are not 
granted the right to vote because of 
such graduation.—Instructions are 
issned by Prince Su, Minister of the 
Interior, for the taking of a census.— 
Three men were decapitated on the 
16th instant becanse of their connec- 
tion with the Anking mutiny.—Two 
years is fixed as the limit of time 


when modern law courts must be ¢es- 
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tablished in each province.—It has 
been decided to engage foreign naval 
advisers to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese navy.—The Min- 
istry of War intends to introduce an 
annual army budget and to complete 
the organization of thirty-six divi- 
sions of troops withiu the next four 
years.—The Viceroy of Yunnan, Hsi 
Liang, reports upon the serious con- 
dition of the provincia) finances and 
the lack of capable men to carry 
forward government affairs.— How to 
dispose of the large amount of money 
left by the death of the late Empress 
Dowager is now the subject of dis- 
cussion among the high officials.—It 
is reported that the Chinese Cliris- 
tians in Peking have recently con- 
vened a meeting to ask the Board of 
Civil Administration for the grant of 
the establishment of an independent 
Chinese Christian mission.—Lien Yu, 
the Imperial Resident at Llasa, has 
asked to be relieved from his post, 
but the government has refused to 
consider a change at this critical 
time. 
REFORM, 


H. E. Tong Hyao-yi’s petition to 
the government to prevent the cir- 
culation of Mexican dollars is con- 
sidered to be impracticable.—A special 
department is to be organized in 
Peking to have in charge the girls’ 
schools in the Empire.—Forty-eight 
shops for the sale of opium have 
been closed in Peking.—The period 


for the abolition of the growth of. 


opium is fixed at seven years.—lIt is 
proposed to give special recognition 
in the way of official rank to Chinese 
gentry who become conspicuous 
patrons of education.—H. E. Wang 
Ta-hsieh, who has been in England 
a year studying the English Constitu- 
tion, has presented his report to the 
throne.—The Prince Regent has 
ordered the Waiwupu to negotiate 
speedily for the abolition of likin and 
to negotiate with foreign powers re- 
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garding an increase in the tariff —The 
body of ——— officials has asked 
the government to abolish the gam- 
bling tax system in Canton owing to 
the evils arising from this form of 
taxation. 


CHINA AND OTHER NATIONS. 


China notifies the U. S. govern- 
ment that she has requested the 
Japanese governwent to refer the 
Chientao boundary dispute to the 
Hague Tribunal. Japan informs the 
Waiwupu that she cannot consent 
to the proposal.—The local govern- 
ment society in Canton protests 
against the extension of boundary of 
the Portuguese territory of Macao 
proposed by the Portuguese comuiis- 
sion.—Sir John Jordan, British Min- 
ister, urges the Waiwupu to grant an 
extension of the International Settle- 
ments, Shanghai, and offers two 
seats on the council to Chinese. The 
gentry at Shanghai and vicinity hold 
a meeting to protest against the 
extension.—The Chiua Naval Com- 
mission asks for the retrocession of 
Weihaiwei to be used as a Chinese 
naval base.—The Chinese government 
is said to be approaching the Kussian 
government with a view to the 
retrocession to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway.—Negotiatious are under 
way for the recognition by the 
Chinese government of the new Ger- 
man college in Kiaochow.—A protest 
has been made by the Peking author- 
ities against certain foreign parties 
who were said to be erecting a wire- 
less telegraph station in Shanghai,— 
Elaborate arrangements are made for 
the Emperor's funeral.—The Japanese 
minister has recently protested to 
the Waiwupu against the newspapers 
of Kwantung inciting the Chinese to 
anti-Japanese feeling.—The Chinese 
minister to Russia has wired to Pe- 
king that it has been agreed that the 
Ussuri river should be the boundary 
line between Chinese and Russian 
territory, 
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MARRIAGES. 


AT Laohokow, Hupeh, 27th March, 
Mr. LUDWIG TVEIT and Miss MAR- 
GARET WANGBKERG, both Norw. 
Luth. M. 


At Shanghai, 31st March, Rev. H. T. 
STONELAKE, Eng. Bapt. M., Shan- 
si, and Mrs. RALPH HopGE, of 
Carleon, Monmouthshire, England, 


At Shanghai, 8th April, Mr. K. H. 
NILSSON and Miss H, E. SUNDAHL, 


BIRTHS, 


AT Swatow, 15th March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. JOHN STEELE, E. P. M., a 
daughter. 


AT Yungchowfu, Hunan, 18th March, 
to Rev. and Mrs. J. PARKER, C. 
M.S., a son (Hamilton Forbes). 


At Wuhu, 2tst March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Jas. Smitrr, C. and M.A.,a 
son (James Wilfred). 


AT Fancheng, 31st March, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Sispiey, C. I. M., ason 
(Paul Hermon). 


AT Suifu, 31st March, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. MCINTYRE, a son. 
(Ernest Samuel). 


DEATHS. 


AT Meridian, Miss., U. S. A., 30th 
January, Rev. Invinc G. Boynstun, 
Ger. R. Ch. M., Shenchowfu, Hu- 
nan, aged 36 years, of malarial 
poison. 


At Mienchih, toth March, SVEN 
GUSTAF STALHAMMAR, C. I. M., 
aged 15 months, of croup. 


At Laohokow, Hupeh, rsth March, 
HADLEY RUTHERFORD, youngest 
son of Rev. and Mrs, A. W. Lager- 
quist, C. lh M., aged one year, of 
pneumonia. 

AT YViinyangfu, Hupeh, 19th March, 
PAULA, wife of Rev. A. Stevald, 
Nor. Luth. M., aged 33 years, of 
pneumonia. 


AT Wuhu, 1st April, LAWRENCE, 
second son of Rev. and Mrs. F. L. 
Mendenhall, F. C. M. S., aged 18 
months and 26 days. ee 


ARRIVALS, 


AT HANKOW :— 


31st March, Revs. JOHAN TORSET, 
OLAV DaLLAND, PER HOETHE, and 


Dr. VOLRATH VoGT, Miss HANNA 
HOETHR aud Miss DANIELLE Jo- 
HANNESSEN (nurse), all Norw. M. 
S., Hunan, 


AT PEKING, VIA SIBERIA :— 


5th April, Misses A. M. Casur, E. 
FRENCH and F, L. FRENCH, all C. 
I. M., and all from England. 


AT SHANGHAI :— 


sth April, Misses I. M. M. Scorr 
CUNNINGHAM, M.D.,, both 
» G. 


1oth April, Miss AGNES COWAN, 
M.B, Irish Pres. M.; Mr. and Mrs, 
C. Howarp Jupp and two children 
(ret. from Eng.) and Mr. and Mrs, 
J. G. KaupkKRER and two children 
(ret. from Ger.), all C. I. M. 


12th April, Rev. H. J. FAIRBURN 
E. B. M.; Mr. V. Renius, C. I. M. 
(ret. from N, A.) 


18th April, Miss CARRUTHERS, 
M.D., for Am. Pres. M., Soochow. 


DEPARTURES. 


tst April, Rev. W. Soursss, wife 
— children, C. M. S., to Eng- 
and. 


2nd April, Mr. J. G. HG6GLANDER, 
C. I. M., to England. . 


3rd April, Miss E. GREENSLADE to 
U. S. Aj; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar CAR- 
LEN to N. A. 


gth April, Miss Groves, Christian 
M., to England. 


toth April, Rev. T. D. 
Rev. and Mrs E. E. JONEs and two 
children, and Mrs. W. H MILLARD 
and three children, all A. B. M. U., 
and all to U.S. A. 


12th April, Miss E. M. CRANE, M. 
E. M., to U.S. A. 


17th April, Rev. T. E. Lowgr and 
two children, Eng. Bapt. M., to Eng- 
land; Dr. and Mrs. J. Sjéguist and 
child, Rev. and Mrs. D. NELSON and 
three children, and Rev. and Mrs. 
R. KILEN aud child, all to U. S. A. 


22nd April, Mr. C. B. HANNAH, 
C. I. M., to Australia. 


23rd April, Rev. J. McPuun, E. P. 
M., to England, 
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